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45 To. 
Thomas Carezwe, Eſq; 


Member of parliament for Mine- 
head in Somerſetſhire, 


A True PATRIOT, 


AnORNAMENT and a BLESSING 
to his Country, 


 AnExample of genuine Honour, 


This ESSAY is Inſcrib'd, with the 
oreateſt Eſteem for his many Virtues, 
and with the moſt Affectionate Gra- 
titude for his diſintereſted and inde- 
fatigable Zeal for the Service of the 
Publick, 


By his 
Moft Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


R. HOOKER, 


© and Gratification 
/ fellow Creatures, by ufeful In- 
TA. qr or — 3 — 
1 is my ant Study, great 

Pleaſure, and my 5 Ambi ow, Tow re- 
Printed the Gilling. Letters in This Form, ho- 
ping and beheving, that it may be the Means of 
Spreading the Knowledge, and increafing the In- 
e of them. An Eſſay on Honour cannot 


Auenc 

fail of raiſing the Curiofity of ſome of the M. —_ 
the Noble, and the pr kin who are the ; 
wardeſt to lay claim to the Character of a 

of Honour; in an Age ſo full of baſe, 4 555 


abject, mean Paſſions and Deſigns, no 
— A 3 cou id 
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(v) 
could be more ſeaſonable ; nor any Thing more 
likely to make an Impreſſion than This Eſſay, 
.<oritten with ſo much Strength both of Sentiment 
and Expreſſion, with Politeneſs and Elegancy, 
Wit and Fancy. I am not acquainted with any 
Author" #who is more happy in the Power of 
fixing the Attention, captivating the Admira- 
tion, and-commanding the Paſſions of his Readers. 
A. moſt agreeable Ingenuity runs thro the whole, 

and ail the way pleaſes; ſometimes Flaſhes of 

Imagination dart out with a Glaring Light, 
at other Times a pleaſant Vein of Humour, or 
a lively apt Story-entertains; whilſt every Stroke 
of Fancy, every Point 'of Satyr carries Argu- 
ment and Conviction, and gives Light,-as well 
as Warmth to the Subject. He writes with ſuch 
à continual Fire, one would be apt to think that 
he flruck out every Thing at a Heat, and that 
bis Conception was able to keep Pace with the 
_fewifteft Pen; but from the Solidity and Proprie- 
ty of bis Senſe. we ſhould judge that witb La- 
hour and Pains he dug deep for it as for hid 
Treaſure, -. I ſpall ſay 0 more, though it ts 
difficult to. ſay too much, in Praiſe of This Com- 
pofetion, but proceed to ſay ſomething of the Au- 
thor,” who, like a conſummate Beauty, that has 
lived always at home, will ſurprize and charm 
wherever he appears, and occafion an Enquiry 
to be made after bim. Of his Name and 
Family the Title Page has inform d the Reader; 
and in one of bis former Letters be acquainted 
me that he 15 a younger Branch of the Hookers, 
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tho, agreeably to the old Proverb, his Performs. 
2 TA to be, by much, the better Gen- 
tleman. I inberit only. their boneft Principles 
and honourable. Tntentions, while This Gentleman 
is in poſſeſſion of their whole Genius, and bas the 
Generofity nat only to own, but to affift bis poor.” 
Relation. The firſt thing tbat I reud of. 
his, and which put me upon enquiring. after. the 
Author and begging bis Correſpondence. fur . the 
Miſcellany, was zntitled — Propoſals for the 
Improvement of Free- thinking. He bad, be- 
fore, publiſhed ſome Reaſons for aboliſhing cer- 
tain obſolete Statutes (meaning the ten Com- 
mandments), of which I need ſay no more than 
That they paſs d in the World. for Dr. Swift's. 
The two juſtly celebrated Pieces upon Reaſon and 
the Contempt of the Clergy were. written by 
the ſame Hand. But his firſt and greateſt Per- 
formance was written at the Age of 22, and put 
to the Preſs ſome Tears afterwards (in the 
Near 1713) without his Knowledge, by the late 
Eminent Dr. Knight who was his Tutor, and 
Dr. Grabe who honour'd him, the ſo young, with 
8 great Intimacy, and every Inſtance of friendly, 
nay paternal Tenderneſs. This Piece was in- 
titled, God's Judgments upon the Gentile, Apo- 
ſtatis'd Church; wherein be treats of the Times 
of Anti-Chriſt, and the Signs of their near Ap- 
ach; and diſcovers ſuch a Share of Know= 
ledge in the Hebrew and Jewiſh Learning, of 
the Fathers, and other antient and modern Au- 
thors, fuch a maſterly Underſtanding, ſuch a Se- 
A 4 dateneſ⸗ 
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datraafs' and Campoſirre of Mind, 'furh a piamt 


and #1 cal Temper, that axy one would na- 
txrglly-bave imagind the Writer to baue beet 


ax old Divine, mature .by a long Courſe 
"\ Read: faction, and ſpiritual by 4 
and familiar Acquaintance uostb bis Bibi 


bis Gad in Prayer. Ir is ſufficient for Hit 
Credit that two ſuch Scholars and Divines, as 
Dr. Knight aud Dr. Grabe, Farky bis: Work 
worthy of the Preſs and of their 1 _ 
 #rangge; but I fhall cite-the Optnion 


Scholar and Writer, DF. Lee; 2 in 


emment 
4 Latter to the; Auther, printed In the Preface, | 


gives This Charatter of tbe Book——»—that it ts 
written .** with Sobriety and —— — 
dc he had no manner of. Curinfity to fee what had 
de bee dritten on tbe Subject in other Nations, 
* having read and confider d leifurely what This 
« Author. bad written — ia England; 
« than which, fays the I can fee no- 
* bing more primitive, nor can expect a 
* thing more candid and ſatisfattory from the 
« ereateft Patriarch.” And in another Place, 
| be wiſhes © that it were publiſMd not only 
er in England, but in ſome other N 14 wy 
chat might render it more uni ver ſal: 
I bear, it has been tranſlated into High Dach. 


The. Great and Good Arch-Biſhop Sharp ap- 


'd of it very much; and tbe late Berl of 


Oxford, à very able uche of thoſe kind Stu- 
dies, intended to have provided for him, 1f be 


had — much longer in the Adminiſtra- 
77 on. 
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Non. Dy. Wells, in bi Commentary on 
the Revelations, har made greut uſe of it, . 
knowledges Yhat he received confider able 
from it, und recommends it to all Perſons fluds 

dur in theſe Matters. It has been Jong ont of 
print, but a Friend of the Author's has aur d 
me, that if be were in any Place 10here be could 
have Reconrſe to Libraries he would reprint it 
noith Additions and Improvements : But, fuch 
ſeems to be the Activity of This Writer's Spirits, 
uch the Warmth of his Zeal for Religion, I 
dare ſay, a better Edition of one of bis former 
Pieces is not the only, or the greateſt Loſi, which 
the Publick has uſtained by bis improper Situa- 
Non. I is natural for a Dwarf to look ap 
Perſons of but a common Stature as Gyants in 
Nature, and it is nothing ſtrange that fuch & 
one as I am ſhould look up at another ſo muck 
above him with ſome Afton: ſhment, but, ſurely, if 
we compare This Writers firſt with bis laſt Per- 
formances, he muſt appear, to Perſons much tal- 
ier than myſelf, to be a good deal above the Or- 
dinary Size. I you read over the former, you 
would think them the Product of his advanc'd 
Years, while the latter carry all the Fire and 
Fancy of bis juvenile Age: It is hard to ſay 
which 1s moſt wonderful, the Maturity of 60 at 
22, or the Vigour and Sprightlineſs, the Eafe 
and Gaiety of 22 at the Age of 60. He does 
not ſeem ever to have been a Boy, and is not 
likely ever to become an old Man. The Uncom- 


monneſs of his Genius reſembles That of a Co- 


met, 
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met, which does not riſe and ſet regularly; tho 


in its Influence it is more like the Sun, which 
cheers and enlivens every thing that beholds it, 
and ſhews the Defecti, or Beauties of every Ob- 


jjeli that it ſhines upon. I am forry that I can- 


wot do Juſtice to his Character without throw- 
ing Digrace upon others, but I muſt inform 
the Reader that, tho be ſtill writes in fo polite, 
Jo chearful, and engaging a manner, his Youth 
and middle Age were ſpent in the Capacity of a 


Country Schoolmaſter, and the Remainder in 
tbat of a Country Clergyman, in an obſcure Vil- 


lage. Would any one think it poſſible that he could 
write fo very agreeably who, for a long Courſe 


of Tears, has livd fo diſagreeable a'Life? Or 


that there ſhould be ſo little Religion in a Chri- 
ſtian, ſ little Generoſity, Honour and Huma- 
nity in à civilized Nation, as to permit Men 
capable of doing God and the Publick ſo much 
Service to be buried in Obſcurity ; as not to diſ- 
tinguiſh ſuch extraordinary Inſtances of Perſonal 


Merit; as not to compaſſionate a ſublime Genius, 


an inlarg d Soul, aſſociated with low and little 


Minds, while ſome others are advanced to more 
conſpicuous poſts, who, to ſpeak decently, would . 


not be miſt if They were to change Places with 


my Country Couſin. I ſpeak my Thoughts the 


more freely of This deſerving, neglected Gentle- 


man, becauſe I cannot be ſuſpected to ſpeak with 
Partiality, or ſiniſter Views, Tho" he does me 


| the Honour to claim Kindred with me, 1 never 


had the Pleaſure of being perſonally known 70 


bim. 


| (x) 
bim. The Efteem and Concern which I have for 
him proceed 335 4 generous Regard to his 


Great Merit, and an affetting Senſe of his hard 
Fate, But þo, This Writer has told us, it muſt 
be in the latter Days. The Worldly Spirit 
which reigns ſo generally in the Hearts of the 
preſent Age, was to precede the Coming of the 
Prince of This World to make his laſt Effort, in 
the Perſon of Anti-Chriſt, and is too plain a 
Symptom that he will probably appear in a ſhort 
Time. I have nothing farther to add, by way 
of Preface, but an Apology to my Relation for 
writing theſe e ſhort Memoirs of his Life, (the 


p that I Als 2996 1 bis Friends, and 
ut, as 


uaintance ;) has been buried al- 
— forty Years, he may very fairly be confider d 
as à dead Man. 


R. HO OK ER. 


LETTER.,L 


EN a late Letter I took Notice of a 
> dangerous Evil, ariſing from a Miſ- 
application of Names and Confuſion 
of Characters, and particularly with 
. to thoſe wrong- headed Gentlemen who 
are the great Pretenders to Free- tbinting. I 
ſhall now conſider another Species of Ambi- 
guities, commonly called Men of Honour ; to 
which all Men make Pretenſions, and to which 
not one in a Thouſand has a real Title, I 
- ſhall endeayour to explain the true Meaning 


of 2 Words, and * them from the * | 
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of common Speech, from whence it will evi- 
dently appear who are really and truly Mer 

_ - of Honour, and who they are that vainly aſ- 
' fame the Title, - without any- real Foundation 
of Claim to ſupport it. Mr. Addiſon has long 
ago obſerved in one of his Tatlers, that in mo- 
dern Eſtimation, the fingle Point of Honour was 
Courage in Men and Chaſtity inWomen, Whence 
it comes to paſs, that every Man who-dares to 
ſend, or accept a Challenge, and every pretty 
Female that dares to refuſe one, have an in- 
diſputable Title to Honaur: and he that has 
Religion and good Senſe enough to refuſe a 
Challenge, is in danger of being kick'd out of 
the faſhionable World for a Scoundrel and a 
Coward; and every Woman who has once 
been ſo unhappy as to offend in point of 
Chaſtity, cannot by the moſt fincere "Re- 
pentance, by all the merciful Abatements that 
ought to be made for human Frailty, and a 
thouſand amiable Qualities beſides, thrown in- 
to the Balance, be ever able to wipe off an in- 
delible Mark of Infamy fixed upon her by all 
the ill-natur'd Prudes and Coquets about Town, 
I have often thought that from theſe falſe 
No tions one might account for numberleſs Ab- 
ſu dities in common Life, of which I ſhall only 
mention two or three. There is many a Man, 
who, if you were to charge him with Blaſ- 
phemy, Adultery, Fornication, or Drunken- 
_ + nzis, would hear it with Patience at leaſt, if 
not with Pleaſure, and might perhaps have the 
prepoſtcrons Va tity of affecting to be thought 
| 2 more 
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more wicked than he really was; but if you 
were to give that Man the Lye, he would take 
fire at once, and nothing but Blood ſhould give 
him Satisfaction. Now whence can this pro- 
ceed, but from an Opinion that a Lye is a cer- 
tain Mark of Cowardice, that none but an ab- 
ject Scoundrel could be guilty of a Thing that 
he would be aſhamed to own, and that Lying 
was the moſt infamous ſneaking Vice that 
could infe& the Heart, or Tongue of Man. 
Hence alſo proceeds the common miſtaken 
Notions of Poſts of Honour, by which is com- 
monly underſtood no more than certain Poſts 
or Offices to which Precedence with Titles and 
Badges of Honour, are uſually affixed, with- 
out any Conſideration of the Merit of the Per- 
ſons, the Nature of the Service, the Means by 
Which they were obtained, and the Uſes that 
are made of them. When the Honour and 
Service of their Prince and Country are the only 
Views aimed at in erecting and filling theſe 
Poſts, when they are freely beſtowed as the 
Rewards of ſuperior Merit, and are executed 
with Fidelity and Courage, they are then 
really and truly Poſts of Honour ; but if they 
be only erected upon private, perſonal, and 
corrupt Views, purchaſed by the beſt Bidder, 
or beſtowed as the inglorious Rewards of Ve- 
nality and Proſtitution, and executed with all 
the low Cunning of a Stockjobber, or a Jockey. 
—— In all ſuch Caſes, as Me Addiſon finely ex- 
preſſes it, The Poſt of Honour is the private 
Station. | 
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But the mofk 7 27 Abuſe of the Word, is 
Debts of Honour ; by which are uſually un- 
derſtood only ſuch x Megs as are contracted 
Play, or 2 whether at the Quadrijle Ta- 
ble. or Newmarket, La os. LY is ſcru- 
ry punctual in difcharging her 3 

but has no Patience to pay her Money 
to a pack of flovenly, dirty 1 who 
for ſeveral Fears, have had the Honour to pro- 
vide Food and Raiment for her Ladyſhip, and 
ber Family, which if the Raſcals had either 
Manners, or Conſcience, they would think a 
fafficient Reward for all the Time and E 
they could poſſibly employ i in ſuch an Honoy- 
rable Service. | 

To re&ify theſe; and many other prevail- 
ing Miſtakes upon this Head, I ſhall endeayour 
to throw together a few occaſional Thoughts 
concerning the true Notion of Honour,. in op- 
poſition ta the popular Prejudices, and Miſ- 
takes about it, wit the true Uſes and Abuſes 
of both, 

True Honour is fates | in the Soul. It is a 
kind of Fons Perennis, riſing from a generous 
Heart, and flowing with a natural and eaf 
Deſcent into all the different Traces of Life 
and Channels of Duty, refreſhing, invigorating 
and adorning all the Faculties of the Soul, the 
Langu guage of the Tongue, the very Air of the 


Face and Motions of the Body. It diſplays 
Itſelf in a natural unaffected Greatneſs and 
Firmnefs of Mind, improved by a Train of 
wie and religious Reflections, and generous 

Actions, 


(5) 
Actions, in which perſonal Virtue and real Me- 
rit truly conſiſt. The Fewiſh Cabbalifts had 
a pretty Allegory to expreſs this Truth as foun- 
ded in the original Make and Frame of Na- 
ture. They tell us, that when Moſes deſcribes 
the great River of Eden, branching out into four 
Streams, and watering the whole Garden of 
God, Gen. ii. 10. we are to underſtand by 
Paradice the Soul of Man. The River was 
this Connata Virtus, this original Fountain of 
Truth and Virtue, ariſing from the very Reot 
and Eſſence of the Soul, and branching out in- 
to the four Cardinal Virtues, and all the other 
lower Degrees and Kinds of Virtue, even the 
inferior Morals of Aﬀability, Politeneſs, Good- 
nature, and Good- manners; that in ſhort there 
lies hid in the Root of every human Soul, 
however defaced by Ignorance, and deforme 
Dy Sin, A Fund of Good, an Oracle of Truth, 
which when aſſiſted by a happy Concurrence 
of external Cauſes, Wick as particularly the 
Structure of the Organs, and- the Texture of 
the Blood and Spirits, will by due Culture and 
Diſcipline naturally exert itſelf in a Train of 
great, generous, ba: beneficent Actions, ſuitable 
to the original Grandeur and Dignity of its 
Nature. This is what Virgil in his Pythago- 
rick Stile, calls the neus Vigor & Cæliſtis Ori- 
go of the human Soul. This, in the preſent 
ruinous State of Human Nature, lies very of- 
ten buried under the Ruins of Ignorance and 
Vice, like valuable Coins, Medals, Statues, 
B 3 | Pillars, 
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Pillars, and other beautiful Ornaments of Ar- 
chitecture; or to ſpeak more properly, that 
Order, Symmetry, and Proportion, which were 
as the Soul of the Structure, lie buried under 
the Ruins of a once famous and magnificent 
Building, Hence it comes to paſs, that many 
an excellent Genius is loſt to the World, lies 
hid among the Rubbiſh of Mankind, who with 
| | Aſſiſtance, 'due Culture and in a happy 

Sityation, might haye done Honour to Human 
| Nature, and been a publick Bleſſing to Man- 
kind, — A Man of Honour, conſidered in this 
Light, performs not only all the Acts of Virtue 
in publick and private Life, but does them with 
a peculiar Propriety and Dignity of Behaviour, 
as the Connoifſeurs in Writing, Muſick, Paint- 
ing, Architecture, or even Drefs, execute even 
the juſteſt Deſigns, not only with Proportion 
and Truth, but with ſuch Decorations, Em- 
belliſhments, and Graces, as naturally flaw 
from a fine Taſte, and an improved Under- 
ſtanding. This alone in high Life makes gla- 
rious Princes, illuſtrious Heroes, gallant Com- 
manders, vigilant Magiſtrates, and honourable 
 Counſellers'; and in the lower Degree of ſocial 
Life, indulgent Hufbands, tender Fathers, af- 
fectionate Friends, merciful Landlords and 
"Maſters, faithful Tenants and Servants, and 
executes all the relative Duties of Life with 
uſtice and Honour, This is the true 80e 
and real Virtue, the only proper Foundation 
of all the honourable Diſtinctions among Men 
Ke © U in 
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in all the different Stations of Life, and it was 
a juſt and wiſe Obſervation of the Poet “. 


Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica Virtus. 


This is true Honour, which the greateſt Prin- 
ces upon Earth can neither give nor take away. 
- Men that have approved themſelves thus 
3 eminently and illuſtriouſly good, have in all 
1 Ages and Countries been diſtinguiſh'd, by wiſe 
Princes and Governors, by certain honourable' 
Titles and Enſigns of Dignity, expreſſive of 
their particular Merit, as might at once at-- 
tract and command the Reverence of Inferjors,” 
and encourage others to excel. And this has 
produc'd a ſecondary and improper Senſe of the 
Word Honour, which by a fatal Abuſe of Lan- 
guage has almoſt ſwallowed up the other, and 
is too often ſubſtituted in its room, meaning 
no more than the honourable Rewards and Ti- 
tles uſually beſtowed upon Perſons of ſuperior 
Virtue. How it has happened that theſe ho- 
nourable Titles have in many Cafes been made 
Hereditary, and entailed not only on the di- 
rect Line, but even the collateral Branches of 
the Family, is not eafily accounted for. If 
it were upon a Preſumption that a wiſe and 
good Man could entail his moral and intellec- 
tual Accompliſhments, as well as his Eſtate 
and Titles, upon the Heirs of his Body law- 
fully begotten, it was a very great Compliment 
"ore | Fw to 


* Fee a moſt excellent Treatiſe how true Greatneſs by / 
7 — Rollin in one of his Volumes upog the Study of the Belles 
ftres, 


to the Merit of the Father, as well as to the 
Virtue of the Mother; and it would be quite 
a right Inſtitution, that a Race of virtuous and 
honourable Deſcendants ſhould enjoy all the Ho- 
nours and Privileges conferred upon their virtu- 
ous and honourable Progenitors. Were a Man 
unexperienced in Human Nature and the fre- 
quent Inſtances of Degeneracy that abound in 
it, were he only to conſider the general Courſe 
of Nature in the Animal and Vegetable Worlds, 
He might be tempted to conclude, that as all 
Animals and Vegetables produce their like 
with very little Variety and Deviation, but what 
ariſes from external and accidental Cauſes, Man 
alſo, the moſt perfect Creature, the Head and 
Lord of the mundane Syſtem, ſhould do the J 
ſame; and that the Poet argued very Philoſo- \ 
Phically, as well as very Politely, when he ſaid, J 


Fortes Creantur fortibus & bonis. 

Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis Patrum 
Virtus, nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aguilæ columbam. 


This was indeed a very pretty Compliment | 
from a well-bred Man to a. potent Emperor, * 
and a generous Patron, but has more in it of * 
the Courtier than the good Philoſopher. 

For fad Experience ſhews us the contrary; the 
beſt and wiſeſt Man upon Earth has no Secu- 

rity whether his Heir ſhall be a wiſe Man 
or a Fool, a good Man or a Rake, a Patriot 
or a Penſioner, a Heroe or a Sot. Many a 


- flouriſhing Tree in the Herald's Office has pro- 
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duced ſome ſuch ſorry Sticks of Wood as could 
be reduced to no Form or Uſe, or admit of any 
poliſh. It ſhould ſeem therefore to be giving 
too much Credit to the Virtue of the preſent 
Poſſeſſor to entail ſuch Degrees of Wealth and 
Honour upon his Poſterity, as to enable them, 
if they prove vicious, to do as much Miſchief 
to the World in time to come, as he had done 
Good in time paſt. This is an Entail of ſuch 
a Nature, that no Demerit, except High-Trea- 
ſon againſt the Sovereign, can ever cut it off 
from the moſt unworthy Deſcendants. Why 
ſhould it not alſo extend with as much Juf- 
tice to their Eſtates and Fortunes, ſo as to ſe- 
cure them from ever being waſted, or dimi- 
niſhed by Profuſion and Extravagance, in bar 
to all the legal Demands of the honeſt and in- 
duſtrious Creditors? It muſt be owned that this 
is ſometimes the Caſe, as it was thought a 
proper Precaution to ſecure a competent Pro- 
viſion of Fortune to attend the Honours of the 
Family, but with how much Juſtice to the 
Publick upon a thorough and circumſtantial 
Survey of the Caſe, let any Man judge: I 
wiſh it could be ſaid with any Appearance of 
Truth, that this is an invidious and impoſſible 
Suppoſition, and that the Stream of Honout 
never could be debaſed by. paſſing thro' pol- 
luted Channels; that the legitimate Deſcen- 
dants of, noble Anceſtors, never could trali- 
neate from their Kind (as Mr. Dryden expreſſes 
it:) But that ſuch Inſtances really have hap- 

pened where neither the natural nor intellec- 
"1 | _ tual 
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tual Abilities of the Father, nor the Virtue of 
the Mother have ever been called in Queſtion, 
will, I thiak, require no Proof. And when- 
ever this happens to be the Caſe, it would be 
a wiſe and uſeful Inſtitution to erect another 
Court of Honour, another Bench of Judges, 
who, like the Cenſors in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the moſt celebrated Eaſtern Na- 
tions, ſhould have Power to ſtrip. the worth; 
les Bearer of ſuch honourable Diſtinctions as 
are a Reproach to his Demerit, and' ſuſpend 
or divert the Entail till a proper Perſon of the 
fame Blood could be found, who in the Judg- 
ment of the Court might be thought worthy: 
to wear them. 10 
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LETTER II. 


Believe it would be hard to produce any one 
1 Order of Knighthood in Chriſtian Coun- 
tries, who are not bound by the Statutes of 
their reſpective Foundations, principally, and 
among other Articles, to defend God's Holy Re- 
ligion, the Immunities of the Church, and the 
Liberties of tbeir Country, as well as the Ho- 
wour of their Sovereign; to protett Widows and 
Orphans, to aſſiſt the Diſtreſſed, and to reſcue 
the Helpleſs from Violence and Wrong, and to 
exert all other Acts of heroick and military 
Virtue; and that a Default in either of theſe, 
to which they ſolemnly bound themſelves by 
Ah their 
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their Inſtallation Oath, ſhould ſubject them to 
the infamous Penalties enjoined by the Rules 
of their Order, ſuch as particularly with us, to 
have their Arms reverſed, their Swords broke, 
and their Spurs hack'd off by the Maſter-Cook of 
the King's Kitchen: Which 1 believe no Man' 
elected into thoſe illuſtrious Bodies would at 
the Time of Election think to be an unreaſo- 
nable Puniſhment, bowever he may alter his 
Opinion afterwards, for ſundry and ſpecial 
| Reaſons him thereunto moving. Now, I ſay, 
if a Train of virtuous and meritorious Actions, 
which alone could entitle a Man to thoſe Ho- 
nours, could not be able to protect him from 
the Infamy due to his After-Demerit, it ſeems 
to be a peculiar kind of Indulgence to the 
worthleſs —— of honourable Anceſtors, 
who ſubſiſt purely upon the original Stock of 
Family Merit, (which they have been fo far 
from improving that they have done nothing 
to ſupport it) ſhould yet upon that ſingle Con- 
fideration, be ſcreened from the * due to 
their own perſonal Demerit. 

| That perſonal Merit is the ſole Foundation 
of Honour is always confeſſed by thoſe that 
beſtow them, and whatever ſecret Services, or 
peculiar Kinds of Merit were the real Ground 
of their Promotion, yet Forms and Appearances 
muſt ſtill be kept up, all the publick and pri- 
vate Virtues that can dignify and enoble Hu- 
man Nature are recited in the Body of the Pa- 
tent, as the only Meritorious Demand upon the 
Royal F ountain of Honour, This, at once, 


purges, 


(2) 
purges, as the Grave buries, all the natural and, 
moral Defects of the Bearer ; and the Enco- 
miums in the Patent and the Epitaph are ge- 
nerally i in Truth and Subſtance much the ſame. 
If it ſhould ever happen under a weak or wick- 
ed Prince, or a corrupt Miniſter, (for ſuch 
there have been, and may be again in the 
World,) that the only ſucceſsful Recommen- 
dation to both ſhould be a ſervile ſhameleſs 
Compliance with the Vices and Follies of a 
Court, ar being throughly dip d in all the dirty 
Schemes of Abarice and Ambition ; if a Per- 
ſon who had no other Kind or Degree of Me- 
rit but an abſolute Submiſſion. to their Com- 
mands, or a dextrous Execution of their moſt 
infamous Deſigns, ſhould be rewarded with a 
Patent, what a glorious Catalogue of ſublime 
Virtues, conſummate Abilities, and heroick 
Actions would be crowded together to fill it up, 
and ſtuff out the ſolemn Farce oß titular Great- 
neſs, to illuſtrate the Reaſon of the Grant, the 
Merit of the Receiver, and the Juſtice and Fa. 
vour of the Giver ?' Such the Satyriſt tells us 
was once the State of n and Reward in 
ancient Rome. 


The crucem ſceleris pretium tulit, hie Diadema, 


De ſame Villany that raiſed one Rogue to @ 
Gibbet, raiſed another to a It muſt indeed 
be allowed that'this was in a Heathen Country, 
and can never be ſuſpected to happen in a Chri- 


lian but if it ſhould be poſſible for 
Cbriſtiape 


h (13) 
Chriſtians to turn Heathens, as Heathens have 
turned Chriſtians, the ſame thing might perhaps 
happen again; and in ſuch a Caſe, all the Ti- 
tles, Coronets and Ribbands in the Univerſe 
could no more cure the moral Defects of ſuch 
a Character than they could a wry Neck, a 
hump Back, a leprous Skin, or a rotten Con- 
ftitution, though perhaps it might anſwer all 
the popular Notions and Purpoſes of Honour, 
more than the Integrity of a Saint, or the Rnow- 
ledge of an Angel. The Bulk of Mankind, gui 
ftupet in titults & imaginibus, are caught by 
Noiſe and Shew, The pompous Sound of Ti- 
tles and Glitter of Ornaments ſtrike their 
Senſes, attract their Attention, raiſe their Ad- 
miration, and extort from them all that Reve- 
rence and Regard, that are due only to eminent 
and diſtinguiſhed Merit; while real Virtue and 
true Honour paſs ſilently through the World, 
unheeded and unrewarded, but by the happy 
diſcerning few, who are ſenfible of its Merit, 
or enjoy the bleſſed Communications of its 
Influence. | | 
When the glorious Spirits, whom Providence 
has appointed to be our Guardians and Protec- 
tors in this preſent State of Imperfection and 
Probation, ſurvey the diſordered State of Hu- 
man Nature, agitated by blind Paſſions, preju- 
diced by falſe Opinions, into erroneous Con- 
cluftons, and wild Purſuits, they view us 
with the ſame Light, and with the ſame Emo- 
tions of Compaſhon and Charity, as Monroe 
does his Lunatick Patients in Bedlam, who mif- 
© rote rg eater as 5 
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cal and miſapply almoſt every Inſtance in which 
their Duty and Happineſs is concerned, To 
thoſe Bleſſed Intelligences the filent Life of a 
generous, compaſſionate, beneficent Man is 
more truly Honourable, than the Pageantry of 
Princes, the Pomp of Conquerors, and all the 
glorious Impertinence of State. To them an 
obſcure good Man, doing fecret Acts of Cha- 
rity, relieving the Diſtreſſed, comforting the 
Miſerable, and approving himſelf by Habits of 
Piety and Devotion to the Great Author of his 
Being, appears more truly glorious than a Con- 
queror at the Head of an Hundred Thouſand 
Men. To them the Man of Roſi appears in a 
fairer Light in the Book of Remembrance, and 
will make a much more illuſtrious Figure at 
the laſt Great Day than Alexander or Cæſar, 
or Villiam the Conqueror, tho a Chriſtian. For 
my own Part, when I conſider the Bulk of Mi- 
litary Heroes, the Conquerors of Nations who 
ſtand foremoſt in the Liſts of Fame, I eſteem 
them no better than ſo many glorious Robbers, 
and illuſtrious Plunderers, born to be the 
Scourges and Plagues of Mankind, whoſe Me- 
mory deſcends to Poſterity in no better Light 
than the Ravage of a Peſtilence, the Sweep of 
an Inundation, the Burſt of an Earthquake, or 
the Fury of a Conflagration ; ſomething mag- 
nificently dreadful, ſomething very aſtoniſhing, 
but very ſhocking, full of Terror and big with 
Deſtruction: But to do Good, to be Lovers of 
Mankind, to alleviate the Diſtreſſes, and pro- 
mote the Peace and Happineſs of our Fellow- 
LE : Creatures, 
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Creatures, is the higheſt Honour, the nobleſt 


Ambition that can enter into the Heart of 
Man. But the Bulk of Mankind judge quite 
otherwiſe. Noiſe and Shew, Title and Equi- 
page, Glitter and Grandeur conſtitute the whole 
Idea of Honour; and whoever can command 
an Intereſt ſufficient to procure, and an Afflu- 


ence ſufficient to ſupport them, becomes there- 


by not only à Man of Honour, but even a 


| ſubordinate Fountain of Honour, enabled to pro- 


duce others after his Kind, and propagate the 
honourable Species from Generation to Gene- 
ration. | | 

From what has been ſaid, there appears to 
be a real and neceſſary Diſtinction betwixt @ 
Man of Honour, and @ Perſon of Honour, which, 
notwithſtanding the Similitude of Sounds, and 
the ſeeming Aftinity of Characters, are ſo far 
from being convertible Terms, that they con- 
vey quite diſtinct Ideas, and are very often as 
different as Light from Darkneſs, The Man 
of Honour is an Internal, the Perſon of Ho- 


nour an External, the one a real, the other a 
_. fiRtitious Character. The Words Perſon and 


Perſona, are generally viewed in that Light. 


No Body imagines that the Dramatis Perſonæ, 


are real Characters, but borrowed Repreſenta- 


tions of Princes or Peaſants, Heroes or Lovers, 
Harlequins or Philoſophers. I am therefore 
never ſurpriz'd to ſee or hear ſuch Things at- 
tempted, ſaid or done by a Perſon of Honour, 
which a Man of Honour would bluſh ta think 
of. Would you ſea this Oppoſition of Cha- 


. racters 
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rafters ſet in a true beautiful Light, pleaſe to 
read the famous Speech of Caius Marius (te- 
corded by Saluſt) to the Roman People upon 
His being choſen Commander in Chief in the 
Expedition againſt Jugurtbu. | 
A Perjonof Honour may be a prophane, ir- 
religious Libertine, a penurious, proud, re- 
vengeful Coward, may inſult his Inferiors, op- 
pr his Tenants and Servants, debauch his 
Neighbours Wives or Daughters, defraud his 
Creditors, and proſtitute his publick Faith for 
a Protection, may aſſociate with Sots and 
Drunkards, Sharpers and Gameſters, in order 
to increaſe his Fortune: I fay, it is not impoſ- 
fible that a Perſon of Honour may be guilty of 
all theſe; but it is abſolutely impoſſible for a 
Man of Honour to be guilty of either, 


Lucilius is 4 Man of Honour, thi not— 
Stuckoer with Titles, nor hung round with Strings, 


His Eſtate, honourably raiſed by his virtuous 


Anceſtors, and improved by himſelf, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport a handſome Figure, which 
he does with a decent Frugality; and to do a 
great deal of Good, which he does with Chear- 
fulneſs, Generoſity and Prudence. In all his 
Commerce with Mankind, in every Article of 
publick or private Life, he exerts a peculiar 
Pianity of Behaviour, ſuch as naturally flows 
from a generous Heart ſoftened by Humanity, 
elevated by Religion, and directed by Pru- 
dence; conſcious of none but virtuous Deſigus, 
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and honourable Intentions, In him you ſee 
the fincere Chriſtian, the loyal Subject, the 
firm Patriot, the indulgent Husband, the ten- 
der Father, the faithful Friend, the merciful 
Landlord, the compaſſionate Maſter, the ge- 
nerous Patron, the unwearied Advocate for the 
Poor, the Miſerable, and Helpleſs; and in a 
Word the compleat fine Gentleman. He paſles 
through all the various Scenes of Life like a 
River flowing with Bleſſings, conveying Beau- 
ty, Riches and Plenty into every Channel and 
Country through which it paſſes, 

Clodius is a Perſon of Honour, a ſcrubby 
Branch of an ancient and honourable Stock, 
which for many Years has borne neither Fruit 
nor Bloſſom, but projected a noxious baneful 
Shade around it, where the Sun Beams never 
enter 'to chear the Earth, or produce either 
Food or Flower for Man or Beaſt. Clodrus 
bears himſelf high upon account of his honou- 
rable Birth and Title, and never fails to exert 
an awhkard ridiculous Superiority whenever he 

falls in Company with wiſer or better Men 
than himſelf, But he has heard that Humi- 
lity is a certain Token of good Senſe and true 
Honour, which he is reſolved to ſhew upon 
proper Occaſions, and when the humble Fit 
comes upon him, he will crack Jokes with his 
Footmen, get drunk with a Hackney Coach- 
man, and beſtow his bocily Favours upon any 
pretty cleanly Female, without enquiring in- 
to her Quality ; but he never forgeis to re- 
fume his Superiority, whenever he is * 
8 ing 
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ſing with a Man of real Merit, who cannot 
reckon ſo many honourable Grandfathers as 
himſelf, I had once the Honour to meet this 
extraordinary 'Perſon among other Company, 
at a Gentleman's Table, who was the Delight 
of his Friends, a Blefling to his Neighbour- 
hood, and an Ornament to his Country. In 
the Courſe of Converſation, honourable Men- 
tion was made of a late Noble Lord, who by a 
Train of meritorious Services to his Prince and 
Country, bad raiſed himſelf from an obſcure 
Birth and Fortune to the Dignity of Peerage. 
Clodius took fire at once, all his illuſtrious Blood 
boiled with Indignation, and he inſulted his Me- 
mory with all thoſe. Expreſſions of Scorn and 
Contempt, which Fools Diſtinction uſually 
pou our out upon their Betters. My Friend had 
atience to hear his String of abuſive Stories, and 
ſcurrilous Reflections, and then replied, Sir, ſays 
he, Lord **** was my Friend, and had he 
been living you durſt not have uſed him at this 
rate; and to attack his Memory with reproach- 
ful Language is mean and ungenerous, and 
which I cannot help reſenting. The very Re- 
flections you. have made upon the Obſcurity of 
his Birth and Fortune, are the higheſt Compli- 
ment you can maketo his perſonal Merit, which 
in ſpite of thoſe Diſadvantages could ſo effec- 
| ally recommend him to the Favour of his 
| King and Country. The Advantages of Birth 
and Fortune, on which you ſet ſo immoderate 
a Value, are no Man's Merit, and are as often 
the Lot of a Fool as of a wiſe Man; and when- 
ever 
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ever that is the Caſe; they are ſo far from doing 
him Honour, that they only ſerve to make him 
more egregiouſly ridiculous, by ſetting his Folly 


in a more conſpicuous Point of View, If 


Tray could ſpeak (pointing to a Spaniel that 
ſtood by him) he might juſtly boaſt of a more 
numerous Train of Anceſtors than the greateſt 
Monarch in the Univerſe; he might add too, 
that none of them had ever degenerated from 
the Dignity of their Kind, ordiſgrac'dthemſelveg 
or their rags Fr; baſe and unworthy Actions, 
and yet he would be but a Puppy for all that. 
Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask you (what you 
willthink) an odd Queſtion, What doyouthink 
of me? Of you, Sir? quoth the Oaf! You are 
eſteemed by all that know you to be as worthy 
a Gentleman as any in our Country. Sir (faid 
he) Ithank you for the Compliment, and in re- 
turn I will let you into a Secret. My Birth was 
as obſcure and my Fortune as mean as that No- 
bleLord's whom you have been reproaching up- 
on that Account, I was born to no more than 
the meaneſt of my Servants, but by God's Bleſ- 
ſing on a religious Education, an honeſt Heart, 
and a tolerable Underſtanding, you fee I am 
enabled to ſupport a decent Figure, and do a 
great deal of Good, which I do with the ut- 
moſt Gratitude to Almighty God, who has 
enabled me to do it, and the ſincereſt Bene- 
volence to my Fellow-Creatures who are ſo 
unhappy as to want it: And I have Vanity e- 
nough to think myſelf no whit inferior to a- 


ny Man, of what Rank or Quality ſoever, 
rd ; C2 who 
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who has nothing but an Eftate and a Title 
to recommend him. 
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LETTER HE. 


YR OM certain Premiſes laid down in my 
two laſt Letters upon the Subject of Ho- 
xour, I think I may venture to draw this cer- 
tain Concluſion, That, an Irreligiaus immoral 
Man, deftitute of all Senſe of Duty and Devo- 
tron towards God, and of Fuſtice towards Men, 
can never. be a Man of Honour. 

That Honour, properly ſo call'd, ariſes from 
a certain Greatneſs of Mind, exerting itſelf up- 
on all Occafions with a Propriety and Dignity 
of Bchaviour, I preſume, will hardly be de- 
nied me: And that 1rreligion and Immorality 
proceed purely from a certain Littlengi of 
Mind, a Meanneſs of Soul, an Emptineſs of 
Head, and @ Baſeneſs of Heart, I ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, and leave the honeſt Reader to 
judge whether two ſuch Contrarieties can ſub- 
fiſt in the ſame Subject, much leſs whether the 
one can produce the other. 

This View of the Caſe ſuggeſts tome (by the 
bye) a charitable Ground of Hope for many of 
our Modern Unbelievers, that their poor Souls 
will fare better at the laſt, than at preſent they 
ſeem either to defire or deſerve ; as their Infide- 
lity proceeds purely from a Poverty of Genius, 
and Shortneſs of Underſtanding, we charitably 


hope, 
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hope, that merciful Abatements will be made 
on that Account, and that they will be treated 
rather with the Indulgence due to Blockheads, 
than the Severity due to obſtinate Diſobedi- 
ence and Impenitence ; that their irreligious 
Contempt of Divine Worſhip will be imputed 
to a natural Coldneſs and Heavinefs of Soul, 
which rend@rs them as uncapable of exerting 
exalted Acts of Piety or Devotion, as of com- 
poſing an heroick Poem, or a fine Piece of 
Muſick; and therefore, like other Ideots, whilft 
they continue tame and inoffenſive, they ma 
be tolerated with proper Reſtrictions in Civil 
Societies, but if they grow ungovernable and 
miſchievous, they ought to be laid under pro- 
per Reſtraints and Confinement, that they may 
neither injure the Properties of private Perſons, 
nor diſturb the Peace of the Publick. But, to 
return, 
True Greatneſs of Mind diſcovers itſelf in 
great and extenfive Views, and generous De- 
ſigns, it endeavours to enter into the true Na- 
ture of Things, to conſider the true State of e- 
very momentous Queſtion in a juſt Light, to 
procure all poſſible Means and Aſſiſtance to 
form a right Judgment upon it, and a Firm- 
neſs of Mind to act agreeably to ſuch practical 
Concluſions as naturally and clearly flow from 
them. This is Yrue Greatneſs of Mind in the 
Exerciſe of its intellectual Faculties. — This 
was the glorious Character given to the Be- 
rean Jews, Acts xvii. 11. that they were more 
Noble (e ego. _ than thoſe of Theſſa- 

3 lonica, 
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bonica, in that they ſearched the Scriptures daily, 
to know whether the Doctrines preached by 
St. Paul, concerning Jeſus Chriſt, as proved 
from the Writings of the Old Teſtament, were 
true or no. The Jews of Theſ/alonica, like 
our Modern Unbelievers, being moved with 
Envy (v. 5.) at their believing Chriſtian Neigh- 
bours. and the Apoſtles who hgd been the 
Preachers of this New Religion, would not ſo 
much as beſtow a Thought to examine whe- 
ther the Apoſtles Doctrine were worthy of 
their Attention or Belief, but they raiſed the 
Mob upon them, and ſet the whole City in an 
Uproar, and dragged them before the Magiſ- 
trates, as Diſturbers of the Publick Peace, and 
Enemies to the Civil Government. Theſe that 
have turned the World upfide down, are come bi- 
ther alſo, and theſe all do contrary to the Decrees 
of Cæſar, ſaying that there is another King, one 
Jeſus, v. 7. But the Beræans acted at a quite 
different Rate, they heard with Patience, and 
examined without Prejudice, the Nature and 
Deſign of the Apoſtles Doctrine, and the Evi- 
dences produced out of the Law and the Pro- 
phats for their by to cer being determined 
to act agreeably to their ſober and rational 
Conviction, and accordingly (as the Text tells 
us, v. 12.) many of them believed. Now if a 
candid and impartial Examination of a Pro- 
poſal, declared to be of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to Mankind, be a certain Mark of a great and 
ingenuous Mind, and the acting agreeably to 
their moſt rational Conviction, be an n 
| ta ble 
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table Proof of the trueſt Wiſdom ; an oppoſite 
Behaviour upon the ſame Occaſion in the ſame 
Circumſtances, can only proceed from an idle 
empty, trifling Head, or a corrupt diſingenu- 
ous Heart. 
The Foundation of all Religion is the Be- 
lief of a God, who is a Rewarder of them that 
diligently feel bim. Now he that cannot, from 
the Viſible Face of Nature and the Works of 
Creation, collect and infer the inviſible Things 
of God; that cannot, from a juſtzObſervation 
of the Immenſity, the Order and Beauty of 
the vaſt Syſtem of the Univerſe, infer the Ne- 
ceſſity ofa FIRST CAUSE, All-wiſe, All- 
werful, and in every Kind and Degree of 
erfection, abſolutely Perfect, muſt be a Crea- 
ture of contracted Views, narrow Apprehen- 
ſions, and a poor Underſtanding, whom, with- 
out Breach of Charity, or Good Manners, We 
mil venture to pronounce, as the Royal Plal- 
does, A FOOL. 

The Man that allows the Exiſtence of ſack 
10 PERFECT BEING, and does not con- 
0 Relation he ſtands i in to that Being, 
Wc cv.ral Obligations and Duties ariſing 
fro that Relation, muſt be a ſtupid, incon- 

efate Creature, who has not ſo good a Title 


to-Honaur and Gratitude as the Beaſts of the 
Field, for, as the Prophet ſays, The Ox nor- 
eth his Owner, and the Aſs bis Maſter's Crib, 
but the prophane icreligious Man forgets and 
deſpiſes the Great Author of his Being, and 
of every Bleſſing he enjoys in this World, and 

FJ all 
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all his reaſonable Hopes of Happineſs in that 
which is to come, | 
The Man that has Senſe enough to diſcover 
all this, and to draw juſt and proper Conclu- 
fions from it, and yet acts diſagreeably to his 
own Convictions, who lives in direct Defiance 
of all thoſe Duties of Religion, which both 
Reaſon and Revelation dictate to every at- 
tentive Enquirer, diſcovers himſelf to be a weak, 
irreſolute, mean-ſpirited Creature, who has not 
Courage enough to do what his Reaſon and 
Conſcience aſſure him to be his Duty, 

Now it A FOOL that has not Senſe e- 
nough to apprehend the very Foundation of a 
Queſtion in Debate, nor the Uſe of the Terms, 
to draw proper Concluſions from plain Pre- 
miſes, nor purſue them into all their practical 
Conſequences in which his Intereſt and Duty 
are ultimately involved, or has not Courage or 
Gratitude enough to act agreeably to his own 
Convictions, can have any Pretenſions to Great 
neſs of Mind, and by Conſequence to Honour 
which ariſes from it, and is convertible with it, 
Let the fillieſt Reader judge, —and this is di- 
rectly the Caſe of every irreligious Man. 

A Great Mind cannot help ſurveying, with 
Wonder and Devotion, the Immenſity, the | 
Order, the Beauty of the Works of God, and 4 

from thence collect the infinite Power and 


N and directs their Courſes and Operations. —A 
| Little Mind, on the other hand, ſaunters thro' 
every Scene of Life, as an indolent unconcerned 


| 
' 
| | Wiſdom of him that made them, and preſerves 
| 
| Spectator, 
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Spectator, filling up the vacant Spaces with 
all the trifling Amuſements and idle Diver- 
fions that Ignorance and Folly can invent, 
without ever troubling his Head how or which 
Way he was ſent into this World, or what 
ſhall become of him hereafter ; or if by Chance, 
or out of Curioſity, he ſhould beſtow a Thought 
that way, it is not in a regular Method of En- 
quiry into the Nature and Cauſes of his Exiſ- 
tence, and the Relation he ſtands in to his 
Creator and the World about him, but fixes 
his Attention upon one or more partial Views, 
which to an ignorant Mind, that conſiders not 
the Relation it bears to the reſt of the Syſtem, 
may appear inſignificant or irregular. Mr. 
Addiſon has very prettily compared one of theſe 
Minute Philoſophers to a Fly upon one of the 
Pillars of St. Pauls, whote Organs and Per- 
ceptions cannot perhaps exceed a Circumference 
of 4 or 5 Inches Diameter, but can have no 
poſſible Perception or Idea of the Proportion, 
the Beauty, the Magnificence, or Uſes of the 
whole Fabrick. Now if one of thoſe deſpi- 
cable Animals ſhould fall to reaſoning with a 
Club of his own Species, upon the Deſign, the 
Symmetry, and Uſes of that Noble Structure, 
we might expect to hear the ſame ridiculous 
Jargon, of Aptneſſes, Fitneſſes, Moral Con- 
uity, and I know not what, as are uſually 
ard among our Free-Thinkers, when they 
pretend to talk of the ſtupendious Works of 
the Creation, the Order and Methods of Pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence, and the Nature and Uſe of Religious 


Worſhip. | 


A Great Mind Which, from a thorough Sur- 
vey of the Works of God, can penetrate thro 
them to their Firſt Cauſe and Omnipotent 


Creator, naturally falls into the Conſideration 


of the Relation he bears, the Obligations he 
is under, and the Duty he owes him as his 
Creator and Preſerver, He conſiders him as 
the Author of his Being, the bountiful Giver 
of all the Bleſſings he enjoys, that every Ar- 
ticle. of his Enjoyments, whether Health of 
Body, Soundneſs of Mind, Riches, or Friends, 
are all the Gifts of God, which call for the 
moſt grateful Returns of Love, Honour, and 
Obedience. A Little Mind regards nothing 
but itſelf, the preſent Moment, the preſent 
Enjoyment, without conſidering the Hand that 
beſtows it, the Fountain from whence it flows, 
and therefore thinks himſelf entirely his own 
Maſter, owing Suit and Service to No- body, 


Whoſe ſole Buſineſs is to pleaſe himſelf, and 


oratify every Appetite and Call of Nature in 
what Way and Manner he ſhall thipk fit, 
Now that there can be no Honour where there 
is neither Gratitude nor Fuſtice, I believe will 
be eaſily granted. Nihil eff honeſtum quod juſ- 
titid vacat, is a Saying of Tully's, and a Maxim 
of common Senſe. To ſuppoſe Honour with- 
out Juſtice, would be to ſuppoſe a Houſe with- 


out a Foundation, Fruit without a Tree, or a 


Tree without a Root; there is not only an ac- 


tual Connexion, but a natural Relation and 


Depen- 
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Dependance between them, Honour being really 
the Luſtre, the Flower, the Crown and Perfec- 
tion of Juſtice. An unjuſt Man therefore can- 
not be a Man of Honour. : 
That Ingratitude is inconſiſtent with Kona, 
is equally plain and undeniable, as it is a Com- 
plication of every Thing that is vile, ſneaking, 
baſe, treacherous, and deteſtable in Human 
Nature. Si ingratum dixeris, omnia dixeris. 
An ungrateful Man therefore can never be aMan 
of Honour, And that every irreligious Man 
is Unjuſt and Ungrateful, I ſhall endeavour to 
make appear, and leave the honeſt Reader to 
draw the Concluſion, 

The Lawyers define Juſtice to be a conſtant 
and inviolable Reſolution to give to every one 
his Due, Tribute to whom 'Tribute, Fear to 
whom Fear, Honour to whom Honour is due: 
And particularly a juſt and faithful Diſcharge 

of every Truſt and Office committed to us, 
Now, that every Bleſſing and Comfort we en- 
joy in Life are committed to us as a Truſt, that 
every Truſt muſt be limited to certain Uſes and 
Purpoſes, that the Nature of a Truſt renders 
him that receives it accountable for the Uſes or 
Abuſes of thatTruſt, that the greater the Truſt, 
the greater is the Obligation, and the greater 
will be the Account, are ſuch plain Truths as 
Ignorance itſelf cannot doubt of, or deny. So 
then every Man has ſome Talents committed 
to his Truſt, for which he muſt be accounta- 
ble. But the Great, the Noble, and the Rich, 
wha are ſurrounded with Bleſſings, who wallow 
1a 
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in Plenty, ' who want no Opportunities of 
knowing and diſcharging the Duties of their 
reſpective Truſt and Station, are under the 


Higheſt Obligation to make ſuch a Uſe of their 


Wealth, their Intereſt, and Power, as is moſt 
agreeable to the Nature of the Truſt, and the 
Will of the Donor ; according to that certain 
Maxim of common Senſe, that where much i4 
7s given, much will be required, and where ei- 
ther God or Man hath given much, of him they 
eoill ask the more. If theſe therefore are ſo far 
from anſwering the Truſt committed to them, 
that they deny their having received any ſuch 
Truſt, if they renounce their Allegiance to 
their Supreme Lord, and convert the ſeveral 
Truſts committed to them to their own Uſe 
if not content with this they employ their 
Wealth and Intereſt to quite oppoſite Purpoſes 
than were intended by the Grant, and encon- 
rage others to do the fame, they are unjuſt and 
ungrateful to the Beſt of Beings, the Supreme 
Lord of Heaven and Earth ; and whether he 
that acts unjuſtly in the Exerciſe of the high- 
eſt Truft, and ungratefully to his beſt Bene- 
factor, can have any Title to true Greatneſrof 
Mind, or true Honour, which is the ſame, let 
the ſillieſt Reader judge, 

To ſet this Matter in the ſtrongeſt Light; let 
us ſuppoſe a Number of Tenants holding Eſtates 
of different Value from the fame Lord, that 
thoſe who held the greateſt Farm had the eaſieſt 
Rent, perhaps nothing more than a ſmall Ac- 
knowledgment, but each of them having a fair 


Copy 
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Copy of Rules to direct them how to manage 
their Farms, in order to ſecure the Favour of 
the Chief Lord, the Continuance of their Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the Juſtification of their Accounts, 
could you think it poſſible for any reaſonable 
Creature to live in direct Contempt and Defi- 
ance of ſo bountiful a Landlord, ſo generous a 
Benefactor? Could you think it poſſible that 
any of thoſe great Tenants ſhould make it 
their Buſineſs to perſuade the reſt of the little 
ones, that though they had been told, that they 
were accountable to ſome great Landlord who 
lived in a remote Country, yet there was really 
no ſuch Perſon ; that their pretended Set of Di- 
rections was all a Forgery, contrived by two or 
three crafty Knaves, who pretended to act un- 
der the Character and Commiſſion of Stewards, 
in order to cheat the People out of their Liberty 
and Money ; that all the while they were Free- 
Men, owing neither Suit nor Service to any 
Lord, having no Account to give, nor Rent to 
pay to any Body, nor any Body to pleaſe but 
themſelves. Does not ſuch a Suppoſition 
ſeem quite monſtrous and impoſſible ? — Yet 
ſuch, if they could be found, would be ſenſible, 

rateful, honourable Creatures, when compar'd 
with Thouſands, in this Wicked, Adulterous, 
Free-thinking Generation. God Almighty is 
. -thaSupreme Lord of the Univerſe, to whom the 
greateſt Prince upon Earth is but a Tenant at 
Will. Our Bibles are a Body of Rules and Di- 
rections, by which we are to regulate our Con- 
duct, and be juſtified in our Accounts. The 
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Church is his Court, where the Tenants are o- 
bliged to appear at ſtated Times ; the Clergy are 
his Stewards, whoſe Duty it is to be daily put- 
ting the Tenants in mind of the Nature and 


» Uncertainty of their Tenure, adviſing them to 


keep fair and clear Accounts, becauſe their 
Lord will certainly come at an Hour when they 
do not expect him; that he will judge them 
according to their Works, and appoint them 
their Portion of Happineſs or Miſery for e- 
ver. — In direct Oppoſition to this plain incon- 
teſtible Truth, the Blockheads of this Genera- 
tion take upon them to aſſure the Publick, that 
there is 20 God; that the Scriptures, which few 
of them are able to read, is all a Cheat and 4 
Forgery; that the Clergy, who pretend to be the 
Stewards of his Myſteries, are a Pack of Knaves ; 
and this, tho' a Matter of the laſt Conſequence, 
that deſerves the moſt ſerious Examination, is 
treated as a Matter of Jeſt and Ridicule, which 
1s as great an Argument of a little, ignorant, 
trifling Mind, as of an impious, diſingenuous, 
ungrateful Heart. The Man that could think, 
or talk, or act at this rate, about the Health of 
his Body, the Intereſt of his Family, the Im- 
provement of his Fortune, the Exerciſe of his 
Profeſſion, and the ordinary Affairs of common 
Life, would be deſpiſed by Men of Senſe and 
Honour, as a trifling contemptible Blockhead.- 
Now if a poor Wretch, who trifles and plays 
the Fool in an Affair of the laſt Conſequence, 
who diſregards his own trueſt Intereſt, who 
violates the moſt Sacred Obligations, is —_ 
| u 
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ful to his Beſt Benefactor, and impious to the 
Beſt of Beings, can have any Pretenſions to 
Greatneſs of Mind, or True Honour, let our Ene- 
mies themſelves be Judges. 

» Give me leave, by way of Concluſion, to 
preſent you with a little Piece of a Tatler, ſup- 
poſed to be writ by Sir Richard Steele (Feb. 18. 
1709.) ' When I was a young Man about this 
Town, I frequented the Ordinary of the Black 
Horſe in Holborn, where the Perſon that uſually 
prefided at the Table was a rough old. faſbion J 
Gentleman, who, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times, had been the Major and Preacher of a 
Regiment. It happen'd one Day that a noiſy 
young Officer, bred in France, was venting ſome 
new-fangled Notions, and ſpeaking, in the Gaity 
of his Humour, again} the Diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence. The Major, at firſt, only defr'd him to 
ralk more reſpeftfully of one for whom all the 
Company had an Honour, but finding bim to run 
on in bis Extravagance, began to reprimand him 
in a more ſerious Manner, Young Man. ſaid 
be, do not abuſe your Benefactor whilſt you are 
eating his Bread, conſider whoſe Air you breathe, 
whoſe Preſence you are in, and who it is that gave 
you the Power of that very Speech which you make 
uſe of to his Diſbonour. The young Fellow, who 
| thought to turn Matters into a Feſt, ask'd bim if 
he was going to preach? but defired him at the 
ſame time to take Care what he ſaid, when be 
tote to A MAN OF HONOUR.—A MAN 
OF HONOUR ! fays the Major, thou art an 
INFIDEL and a BLASPHEMER, and 1 ſhall 


uſe 
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wſe thee as ſuch. In ſhort, the Quarrel run ft 
bigh, that the Major was defired to walk outs 
upon their coming into the Garden, the old Fellow 
adviſed his Antagoniſt to confider the Place into 
which one Paſs might drive him; but finding bim 
grow upon him to 4 Degree of Scurrility, as be- 
1 the Advice 3 rom Fear. Sirrab, 
fays "oy if a Thunderbolt does not firike thee dead 
before 7 come at thee, I ſhall not fail to ch Fe 
thee for thy Profaneneſ; to thy Maker, a 
Saucineſs to his Servant ; — this he * Fe 
Sword, and cried out with a bud Voice, The 
Sword of the Lord, and of Gideon, which fo 
terrified his Antagoniſt, that he was immediately 
diſarmed, and thrown upon his Knees. In this 
Poſture be begged his Life, but the Mayor refuſed 
Zo grant it, before he had a | rat. for his 
| Offence in a ſhort extemporary Prayer, which the 
old Gentleman diftated to him upon the Spot, and 
which his Proſelyte repeated after him in the Pre- 
e of the whole Ordinary, that were now ga- 
theres about him in the Garden. 


LETTER IV. 


N my laſt I attempted to prove, that an ir- 
religious Man could not poſſibly be a Man 

. of Honour; that whoſoever was ignorant or 
negligent of his Duty to God, muſt be either 

a very filly, or a very indolent or ungrateful 
Creature, and as ſuch can have no poſſible Pre- 
tenſion 


. (33) 

tenſion to that Greatneſs of Mind, in which a- 
lone true Honour conſiſts. I ſhall now endea- 
vour to prove, that an Immoral Man, one that 
lives in the habitual, open, unrepented Viola- 
tion of all, or any of the Duties of Morality, or 
natural Religion, can have no better Title to 
Honour than the irreligious Unbeliever. 

The Adulterer, the Murderer, the Robber, 
whether in a publick, or private Character, (con- 
demned by the Laws of the moſt ſavage and 
barbarous Nations to Infamy and Death) have 
cut themſelves off from all Pretenſions to Ho- 
nur by a direct avowed Violation of the pri- 
mary and fundamental Laws of Reaſon, juſ- 
tice, and Order : Crimes that can admit of no 
Colouring or Excuſe, for which Nothing can 
be pleaded with any Shadow of Reaſon or Com- 
mon Senſe, but are generally carried off with 
a high Hand, a hardened Forehead, a loud 
Laugh, and a libertine Joke. It is really too 
gentle a Cenſure upon ſuch flagitious Offenders 
only to ſay they are not Men of Honour, who 
have by thoſe atrocious Crimes degraded them- 
ſelves to the loweſt Rank of Malefactors. Nor 
can it be thought unreaſonable to aſſert, that 
theſe flagrant. Crimes degrade Men from all 
Pretenſions to Honour, when it is demonſtrable 
that the not exerting all the oppoſite Virtues in 
an open, ingenuous, amiable Manner, is a ſuf- 
ficient Diſqualification, A Man may be free 
from every notorious Vice, and yet be an er- 
rant. Scoundrel. He may be juſt out of Fear 
or Policy, frugal and temperate out of Cove- 

| 0 touſneſs 


. 
touſneſs, peaceable and harmleſs from a Milki- 
neſs of Blood, he may abſtain from Acts of Vio- 
lence out of Cowardice, from Lewdneſs for 
Want of Ability and Opportunity, and yet in 
the State and Temper of his Heart be ſo far 
from a Man of Honour, as to deſerve all the Iu- 
famy due to the moſt ſcandalous Vices. 
By the bye, I have often wondered that ſo 

polite and accurate a Writer as: Mr. Azdiforr: 
could be guilty of ſuch a Miſtake; on ſo impor- 
tant a Subject, as he puts into the Mouth of 
young Fuba, in the Tragedy of Cata | 


« Honovur's the ſacred Tye, the Law of Kings; 

The noble Mind's diſtinguiſhing Perfection; 

<« That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue, where it 
meets her; | 

And imitates her Actions, where foe is not! 


Where ſbe is not ! —— Is that poſſible? Can 
true Honour, even in Idea, be ſeparate from 
Virtue * I think not. Te Marter of an ho- 
nourable Action is, that it be jut, The Pm. 
that it be performed in a polite; generous, amia- 
ble Manner. There is indeed to be found even 
in the vileſt Criminals a certain Roughneſs and 
Sturdineſs of Mind that very nearly reſembles + 
it: The Behaviour of a hardened- Malefactor 
expiring under the Torture, refuſing to confeſs * 
his Guilt or diſcover his Accomplices, may im- 

ſe upon the injudicious Spectators, but ſurely+ 

as no real Title to Honour: The Bully may 
roſemble the Hero in the Appearance of Coa- 

1 n rage, 
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rage, as Prudes do Veſtals in the 8 of 
Chaſtity, but he that can miſtake the one for 
the other, muſt be very little acquainted with 
human Nature, and the Ways of the World. 

True Honour is conſiſtent and uniform, as the 
immutable Laws of Truth and Reaſon on which 
it is founded, and by which it ſubſiſts. Who- 
ever therefore ſhall eſtabliſh to himſelf, as a 
Point of Honour, any thing that is contrary to 
his Duty to God and his Country and the im- 
mutable —_ of Truth and Juſtice, who ſhall 
think any thing Honourable that is diſpleaſing 
to his Maker, or injurious to Society; who ſa- 
crifices any Part of his Duty as a reaſonable 
Creature to a ridiculous Faſhion, a prevailing 
Error, or an importunate Luft ; who thinks 
himf lf obliged by this Principle to the Practice 
of ſome Virtues, ' but not of others, is by no 
means to be counted a Man of Honour. 

The Malignity of a baſe corrupt Heart dif. 
covers, itſelf in a numberleſs Variety of peſti- 
lent Symptoms, fœtid Eruptions, and diſorderly 
Motions, which are neither cognizable in hu- 
man Courts, nor puniſhable by human Laws, 
but are only known to the Great Searcher of 
Hearts, who conſiders them as the Root and 
Spring from whence the moſt heinous and ca- 
pital Offences proceed. The Sel ſb, the Volup- 
tuous, the Covetous, and the Proud, whom no 
human Laws can reſtrain or puniſh, are as cri- 
minal in the Sight of the Almighty, and as odi- 
ous to his boundleſs Love and ſpotleſs Purity, as 

D 2 thoſe 
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thoſe notorious Criminals who are daily recrui- 

ting Newgate and the Plantations. By 
Selfiſhneſs, or Self-Love, in Oppoſition . to 
Publick Spirit and the Love of the Commu- 
nity, can only proceed from a Weakneſs of 
Underſtanding, and a Baſeneſs of Heart. Ne- 
mo fibi folt naſcitur, is an obvious Maxim of 
Nature and Common Senfe ; he that cannot 
ſee the Force and Obligation of it, muſt be a 
Fool, and he that ſees it, and acts diſagreeably 
to it, is a Poltron. Publick Spirit is inſepa- 
rable from Great Minds, and is that alone 
which can qualify Men to fill the higheſt Sta- 
tions, and execute the moſt important Offices 
with Dignity and Honour. The greateſt 
Princes, without it, degenerate into Brokers and 
Stockjobbers. If they conſider themſelves in 
any other Light, than the Fathers of the Peo- 
ple, the Guardians of Religion and Liberty, 
the Protectors of the Oppreſſed, and the im- 
partial and munificent Patrons of real Merit 
they know not themſelves, the Nature of their 
Office, nor the Deſign of their Elevation. 
Wealth and Power, if not acquired by vir- 
tuous and honourable Means, and employed 
to virtuous and honourable Purpofes, are 
a Diſgrace and Curſe to the Owner, and 
will be a ſore Article of Account at the laſt 
great Day. Avaritious Princes, rapacious Mi- 
niſters, and venal Tools, who confider nothing 
but themſelves, and how they may ſupport 
one another in the Exerciſe of Oppreſſion and 
Corruption, have ſo far forfeited all Pretenſions 
| to 
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to Honour, that they ſeem to have extinguiſhed 
the common Sentiments of Humanity itſelf. 
Think how diſhonourable and contemptible a 
Figure the Jewiſh Nobility made that could 
force the Prophet Eſaiab to make this ſad Com- 
plaint. E/a. i. 23. Thy Princes are rebellious. 
(Thy Great Men are rebellious and diſobedient 
to the Laws of God) Companions of Thieves (ad- 
viſing, aſſiſting and ſharing in the Plunder of 
their Country) Every one loveth Gifts, and fol- 
loweth after Rewards (regarding nothing but 
their private Intereſt, diſpoſing of no Favours, 
filling up no Offices without a valuable Con- 
ſideration, ſeeing no Merit but in the beſt Bid- 
der) They judge not the Fatherleſs, neither doth 
the Cauſe: of the Widow come unto them. In 
ſhort, Great Men, who have large Poſſeſſions, 
extenſive Influence, and are ſet in high Places, 
without great Souls, extenſive Generoſity, and 
elevated Views and Deſigns, in ſpite of all their 
illuſtrious Titles and Badges of Honour, will 
appear odious and contemptible to Men of 
Senſe and Virtue, even in the loweſt Stations 
of Life. And when the Influence of ſuch Ex- 
ampleg ſhall, as it naturally will, infe& the 
lower Part of the People, and the Herd of Man- 
kind, when Publick Spirit ſhall become the 
Jef of Knaves and Fools, That Nation is not 
ar from its Ruin, 88 | 
The Yoluptucus have no better Title to Ho- 
nour. As their whole Buſineſs and Employment 
in this World is to indulge every Appetite, to 
gratify every Demand of Luſt or Fancy with- 
| D 3 out 
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out any Regard to the Reaſon, the Juſtice, and 
Decency of the Action, they betray a ſhame- 
ful Corruption of Heart and Weakneſs of Un- 


-derſtanding. The Man of Pleaſure, whoſe 


whole Profeſſion it is to paſs merrily through 


the World, to murder Time, and cool Reflec 
tion; to be ever Jovial, ever gay; to deny him 


ſelf nothing that his Eye can fee, or his Hear 
can wiſh, is not only a deſpicable and diſho- 


 nourable but a dangerous Creature, If he can- 
not diſcover from the exalted Faculties and 


tions of his own Soul, that he is a ratio- 


nal, free Agent, he muſt be very ignorant and 
filly and if he knows it, and confeſſes it, and 


yet lives and acts in Defiance of that Convic- 
tion, he muſt be an irreſolute, unaccountable, 
wicked Creature. To ſee a reaſonable immor- 


tal Being endued with noble Faculties, capable 


of noble Reflections, and generous Reſolutions, 
facrificing his whole Attention to ſome preds- 


minant _ , is a Reflection upon common 
Senſe; e Object of his Faſſion in its 


own * ever ſo innocent, oe Diverſions 


'of the Field, or the Aſſembly ; i ; If a 5, K 
Dogs or Cards, Equipage or Show, WI or 
Women, engroſ the whole Man ; he a rt 
thereby from his proper Rank in the Sca 
Beings, ſinks below the Digni ity of his Soi 
and ſet, himſelf upon the level with the'lowe 


Animal. But if the Paſſion fixes upon! forbid= 
den Objects; if it tempts him to break Enclo- 
fares, and invades in any kind or degree th 
Property of his N eighbours, he then become* 

doubly 
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doubly criminal, he adds the Malefactor to 
the Brute, and entitles himſelf to all the Guilt 
and Infamy due to the vileſt Criminal: If a 
Man, not content to gratify a Paſſion in itſelf 
natural and innocent, in ſuch a manner, and 
under ſuch Reſtrictions, as Reaſon, Juſtice, Or- 
der, and Religion, have preſcribed, he is fo 
far from having any Pretenſions to Homur, 
that he deſerves the Contempt of the Wile, 
he Averſion of the Virtuous and Good, and 
the Cenſute and Correction of the Laws. A 
modern fine Gentleman, who triumphs over the 
Ruins of Innocence and Virtue, in the Vani 
of making Proſtitutes to a brutiſh Appetite, 
and the powerful Charms of his own dear ir- 
reſiſtable Perſon, is an Animal deſtitute of Re- 
ligion, Reaſon, Decency, and common Ho- 
neſty. Tis true, Cuſtom and Faſhion, and 
falſe Notions of Gallantry, have in great mea- 
ſure defaced the Boundaries of Vice and Vir- 
tue, Infamy and Honour, in the faſhionable 
World, and have not only encouraged theſe 
Sons of Infamy and Shame to appear without 
bluſhing in pe Aſſemblies of the Great, the 
Fair, * Polite, and even the Virtuous, but 
alſo to be diſtinguiſhed to Advantage, and be 
encouraged to perſevere in their Iniquities 
the Indulgence they receive from thoſe who 
are obliged by all the Rules of Equity and De- 
cency to deteſt and abhor them, and which 
perhaps would be the moſt likely Way to bring 
them to Shame and Repentance. I cannot 
diſmiſs this Article without applying myſelf 
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to theſe pernicious Deſtroyers, as an Advocate 
for that lovely Part of our Species, upon whoſe 
Innocence, whoſe Happineſs and Love, . the 
moſt agreeable worldly Enjoyments of our Sex, 
and the Comforts of ſocial Life chiefly depend. 
Let me aſk them a ſerious Queſtion, Would 
any of them be pleaſed to have their Daugh- 
ters, their Siſters, their Wards, or their F — 
ſeduced, betrayed, and debauched, by the moſt 
deteſtable Treachery, or compelled by Violence 
to Proſtitution, Diſeaſes, Beggary, Infamy and 
Damnation? Were this Queſtion to be put to 
the greateſt Reprobate upon Earth in cold 
Blood, I dare fay he would bluſh ; but a Man 
of any Virtue, Humanity, and Good-Nature, 
would be ſtruck with Horror and Remorſe, 
and would give me Hazaels Anſwer, to the 
Prophet, Is thy Servant a Dog, that he ſhould 
do this Thing? Yet ſuch a ſad Dog is every one 
that does the ſame to another Man's Daughter, 
Siſter, or Friend; for here the Golden Role of 
Juſticedetermines the Kind and Degree of Ini- 
quity on both Sides of the Queſtion: to be the 
fame. — When we read of a Cyrus, an Alex- 
ander, a Scipio, not only exhibiting illuſtrious | 
Examples of Humanity, Continence; and Ho- 
nour, in the Warmth of Youthful Paſſions, the 
Poſſeſſion of Beauty, the Inſolence of War, 
and the Triumphs of Victory, but encouraging 
others to do the ſame; it ought to be an eternal 
Reproach upon the low Gallantries, the deteſ- 
table Hypocriſy, the inhuman Treachery, and 
execrable Perjuries, made uſe of by a Set of 


1 poor 
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poor Wretches, who call themſelves fne Gen- 
ftlemen and Men of Honour, when they have no 
other Pretenſions to Humanity itſelf, than the 
Power of propagating their own Species, and 
that not with half that Juſtice and Decency 
as many of their Fellow-Brutes. Now, whe- 
ther a Man that can ſacrifice every Thing that 
is virtuous, honourable, and lovely in the 
moſt beautiful Part of the Creation, to a bru- 
tiſh Appetite, when he might have heightened 
and ſanctified the ſame Enjoyment by a ratio- 
nal and religious Uſe of it, can have any Pre- 
tenſions to Reaſon, Fuſtice, Humanity, Decency, 
or Honour, let the fillieſt or the wickedeſt 
Reader judge and pronounce accordingly. 

Nor have the Covetous and Penurious a bet- 
ter Title to Honour, than the Selfiſh and Vo- 
luptuous. By the Covetous I mean, thoſe who 
are intent upon getting, by the Penurious, thoſe 
who are intent upon faving and hoarding up 
whatever they can get, without any Regard to 
the Demands of Juſtice, Humanity, or Charity. 
The Love of Money (the Scripture tells us) 7s 7 
: Root of all Evil, and Covetouſneſs has in it all 
the Guilt and Folly of the moſt ſtupid Idola- 
try. Hethat bows down to a Stock or a Stone, 
or offers Incenſe to an Idol, is not a more ab- 
ſurd ridiculous Creature, than he who facri- 
fices his Time, his Health, his Peace, his Soul 
and Body, to Heaps of Gold and Silver, which 
when they exceed the ordinary Proviſion for 
the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, and 
the decent Support of a Family, are fo far from 
6 adding 


 sondemned, 


Meer Heroes and eminent Philoſaghers of 
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adding to the Comforts of Life, that they are 


7 55 an Addition to its Burdens, and inſtead 
ng and encreaſing the Happineſs of 
Owners, too often frerce them through 
. many Sorrows, This is the Voice of un- 
frm] by th Nature, and unprejudic'd Reaſon, con- 
W er Suffrage of wiſe and 

FE 1 4 Ages and Nations of the 
3 Po. Wie Tha, * the did, Ha, of 
en Moraliſts u is it 

an fill a Volume, In ſhort, there is not 
extant 2 fingle Heathen Writer of Morality, 
who does nat in the ſtrongeſt Terms cndemn 
an avaritious penurious Temper, as a Contra- 
dition to every Thing that is Noble, Gene- 
rous, Wiſe, and Good in Human Nature. Had 
Cutler and Hopkins lived among Heathens and 
Fare they would have been deſpiſed and 
Fuman of Senſe and Virtue, as 

man Nature, and a Reprough 
Common Senſe, Contempt of 

1 all Ages and Nations, been re- 
he truly Great and Nable, as the 
le a Fx of a Great and Noble Soul, 
as the diſtinguiſhing Character of all the 


een to 
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arded, 
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ancient Greece and Rome. Seneca is mention d 
by ſome as 2 Exception from this general 
Rule, but whatever his Practice might be, Mi 
Principles: andPrecepts were different ; and what 
Wonder is it to fee a Heathen contraditing his 
Principles in his Practice, when we daily ſee 


a do the ſame, Riches are then only 
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a Bleſſing, and their Poſſeſſion honoprable, 
when they fall into generous Hands, and are 
employ'd to generous and honourable Purpoſes; 
in doing Good, and making others Happy, 
in ſupporting the Diſtreſſed and Miſerable, and 
encouraging and rewarding indigent Merit. 
But when I fee a Man, without one uſeful or 
amiable Quality, exalted above meaſure on ac- 
ount of his great Riches, without conſidering 
his they were acquired, and how they are 
employed, who fancies that any Thing exter- 
nal to a Man, any Thing that may be common 
to either Good or Bad, and which is too com- 
monly the Lot of the moſt worthleſs Part of 
Mankind, can render a Man truly Valuable 
or Honourable, he muſt be a very filly Crea- 
ture, without any Pretenſions to Greatneſs or 
Soundneſs of Mind, to true Honour, or good Un- 
derſtanding, A rich Knave or Fool differs in 
baden 2 a poor one, but in the Aggra- 

ation of his Guilt, or the Oſtentation of his 
Folly. Would you ſee a compendious and 
beautiful View of all that Wit and Reaſon can 
dictate upon this Subject? You will find it in 
Mr. Pope's Excellent Eſſay upon the true Uſe of 
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OR have tb Proud and the Ambitious a 
better Title to Honour and true Great- 
neſs of Mind than the Selfiſh, the Penurious, and 

| Coluptuous z 
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Voluptuous; tho' as Salluſt long ago obſerved, 
* Ambition has a nearer Reſemblance of Vir- 
tus. than Covetouſueſs, as it has the Appearance 
of a juſt and laudable Appetite for Power and 
Fame, which even wiſe and good Men are 
fond of; but Covetouſne/s is a ſtupid Love of 
Money, which no Man of Senſe or Vinue could 
ever be guilty of coveting. But whatever Si- 
militude there may ſeem to be betwixt Pride 
and Honour, Ambition and true Greatneſs 
Mind, they are as far aſunder as the Swelling 
of a Dropſy, from a full and robuſt Habit of 
Body. That the Root of Pride is Folly, that 
Ignorance is the Mother of Vanity, I ſhall en- 
deavour to prove, and whether Ignorance and 
Folly be conſiſtent with frue Honcur and Great- 
neſs of Mind, Let the ſillieſt Reader judge. 
Whatever Turn the Folly may. chance to 
take, in whatever Form or Colour it may ap- 
r, it is the ſame empty Bubble, diverſified 
y ſome accidental Circumſtance of Poſition, 
or the Medium thro' which it appears. Pride 
in every Shape is but Folly in a different Dreſs. 
It appears in the moſt ridiculous Light when 
it grows out of the external and accidental Ad- 
vantages of Birth and Fortune, in which as we 
could. have no Share, ſo by Conſequence we 
could: have no Merit. The Man that exalts 
himſelf above Meaſure upon the Antiquity and 
| ; Nobility 
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Q nod tamen vitium propius virtutem erat, nam gloriam, 
honorem, imperium, bonus & ignauus aque ſibi exoptant : _ 
Avaritia pecupie fludium habet, quam nemo wa + concu- 
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Nobility of his Family, without thoſe uſeful 


and amiable Qualities which alone can make 


Men valuable and honourable, diſcovers as great 
a Defect of Senſe, as of true Honour or Gregt- 
neſs of Mind. 

Tis certain that the virtuous Deſcendants 
of virtuous and honourable Anceſtors, who not 
only ſupport but improve and increaſe the ori- 
ginal Fund of Family Merit, by a Train of 
correſpondent Actions, ſtand upon the higheſt 
Ground, are placed in the moſt advantageous 
Light, and have fairer Opportunities of exert- 
ing a juſt and decent Superiority, than thoſe, 
tho' of equal Merit, who want thoſe Diſtinc- 
tions, and are entitled to all that Eſteem and 
Reſpect which will ever be paid by Men of 
Senſe and Virtue to thoſe, who, in Shakeſpear's 
Phraſe, Bear their Honours meekly. But if a 
worthleſs Wretch grows vain and inſolent upon 
the Merit of his Anceſtors, and demands Reſ- 
pe& and Submiſſion from wiſer and better 
Men than himfelf, purely on account of an 
empty Title, or a ſuperior Eſtate, the Demand 
is ridiculous and unreaſonable, being grounded 
on no Pretenfions, or Shadow of Merit. A 
Man of ſuperior Knowledge, Strength, or For- 
tune, which he employs upon all Occaſions for 
the Good and Benefit of others, has a Right 
to the Eſteem and Gratitude of thoſe who re- 
ceive Protection, Advice, Comfort, or Plea. 
| ſure, from the Communication of his Excel- 
lencies ; but no Man has any real Merit, or 
Claim of Reſpect, from others, becauſe his 


Anceſtors 


Anceſtors were gn BY - * a Mith, whilſt h be 
er ns to. 


himfelf Wears 7 Wente DiſtinQic 

tis own Shame. A pompous Title add Ee, 
Equipage may attract the Attention and Reve- 
rence of the undiſcerning Vulgar, FRY no- 
thing but real Merit, an open, fince ang. 
generous Heart can have any kind of 1 ret 
fion' to the Eſteem and Affectien of the ile 
and the Good. A Great Soul lies very, often 


concealed under mean Appearances, and — | 


a ſad Wfetch has glitter d with all the extern 
Badges of Hbnout, who in a virtuous A and 
Nation would have been thought a Diſg ce to 
the Pillory. 

To ſet this Matter in a clearer Light, let us 
examine a little into the Ground and Founda- 
tion of this Family Merit, and fee whether it 
will be ſufficient to ſüpport that grand Super- 
ſtructurè that human Vanity generally raiſes 
upon it.—If the Honour of Families confiſts | 
in being able to trace back their Fedigrees to 
diſtant Ages, till they loſe themſelves in the 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity of an unkhown Anti- 
quity, we are all equally honourable in this, 
reſpect, being all deſcended from an Original 
equally ancient, the ſame common Father o 
Mankind; but if it conſiſts in having our An- 
ceſtors diſtinguiſh'd by honourable Offices, 
Titles, Poſts, and Badges of Honour, and great 
Eſtates, this requires other previous Confide-, 


rations in order to ſettle their Merit upon a juſt | 


and ſolid Foundation. Let it be ſeriouſly en 
quired, how theſe Eſtates were acquired, how 
theſe 
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theſe Titles and Honours were obtained. When- 
we ſee a vain Man puffed up with an Opinion 
of his ſuperior Wealth, we naturally! turn our 
Thoughts upon the Methods -by-which/it was 
raiſed, . and the Uſes that are made of it. If 
it were raiſed by virtuous and honourable Means, 
by: God's ſpecial Bleſſing upon the Induſtry, 
the Frugality, the Courage, the Knowledge, 
the Integrity, and the Piety of their vlttuous 
Anceſtors, there is a ſolid Ground of inward 
Satisfaction, if not? of Glory; and if it be em- 


ployed to ſuch, and ſuch only Purpoſes as Rea- 


ſon and Religion direct; to Acts of Generoſity, 
Hoſpitality; and Charity, the Owner of ſuch 
a Fortune has double Reaſon to rejoice in his 
Portion, and to expect the Reverence and Af- 
foction of thoſe who receive Comfort and A, 
ſiſtance from the Overflow ings of his Proſpe- 
rity: But if, on the other hand, the boaſted 
Fortune were founded in Sacrilege or Blood, 
Rapine or Fraud, Opprefſion or Vice, private 
or publick Plunder, the Original is cortupt, 
the Title is criminal, and the Tenure diſho- 
nourable ; it is (as the Phyſicians ſay) an Er- 
ror in the firſt Concoction, which can never 
be rectified in the ſecond ; what is unjuſtly 
got, is as unjuſtly detained ; whatever isſin its 
own Nature wrong, can never by any Length 
of Time or Preſcription be made right; and 
the Iniquity and Diſhonour that cleave to an 
unjuſt Poſſeſſion can never be done away, tho 
in the Opinion of the World they may by 
Length of Time be diminiſhed, or entirely for- 

: | | gotten 
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gotten. So as to Titles, if they were really 
the honourableRewards of honourable Actions, 
they do Honour to their virtuous and honou- 
rable Deſcendants; but if they were the Re- 
wards of ſucceſsful Villany, Treachery, or 
Treaſon, Venality ot Corruption, or an infa- 
mous Proſtitution of publick Faith and Cha- 
racter, to the Vices and Follies of a Court, they 
leave a Stain and a Blot upon the Bearer, which 
deſcends, without any real Diminution of In- 
famy or Guilt, to the lateſt Poſterity, But 
you will ſay, it is poſſible there may ariſe in 
ſuch a Family a Man of ſuperiour Merit and 
Virtue who may retrieve its Honour, by. be- 
ing really worthy of all the undeſerved Diſ- 
tinctions beſtowed upon his worthleſs Anceſ- 
tors. Doubtleſs this may be and often is the 
Caſe, but then this ſtill returns to the old Foun- 
dation of perſonal Merit, as the only real and 
natural Fountain of Honour. Such a Perſon, 
as this View of the Cafe ſuppoſes, is not Ho- 
nourable becauſe of his Deſcent from ſuch a 
Stock, but becauſe he has a ſufficient Fund of 
Merit within himſelf, which would make him 
truly Honourable though he had ſprung from 
the Dregs of the People. Perſonal Merit there- 
fore founded in true Greatneſs of Soul, and real 
Virtue always was and always will be the ſole 
Foundation of Honour. Nobles have been 
ſeen to diſhonour their Titles by baſe and ab- 
ject Vices, and Perſons of mean Extraction 
have advanced and ennobled their Families by 


their great and excellent Qualities; And as it 
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is more bleſſed to give than to receive, ſo it 
is more honourable and glorious to leave Ho- 
hours to our Poſterity than to receive them 
from our Predeceſſors, to be the Authors and 
Founders of our own Nobility, and, to uſe 
the Expreſſion of Tiberius, recorded by Tacitus, 
Annal. Lib. II. to be born of one's ſelf, when 
he was endeavouring to palliate the Defect of 
Birth in Curtius Rufus, who was in every other 
reſpect a very great Man, Curtius Rufus vi- 
detur mihi ex ſe natus. The firſt Founders 
of every honourable Family muſt have been 
ſuch, muſt have raiſed themſelves from an in- 
ferior State of Obſcurity and Poverty, muſt 
have been the Deſcendants of mean and igno- 
ble Progenitors, unleſs we could ſuppoſe that 
the firſt Great Man of the Family ſprung out 
of the Earth, or dropt out of the Clouds, with 
all his Implements of Honour about him, laden 
with ſuch a Stock of Titles, Coronets, Rib- 
bands, and what not, as might be diſtributed 
among all his Poſterity from Generation to Ge- 
neration. 

Were the Genealogy of every Family from 
the Flood down to this preſent Time faithfully 
preſerved, there would probably be no Man 
valued or deſpiſed on account of his Birth, there 
would not be a Beggar in the Street, or a Scoun- 
drel in Newgate, but would find himſelf lineal- 
ly deſcended from Great Men : And it is no 
improbable Conjecture, that the poor Negroes 
whom ſome of our Planters hardly conſider as 
Part of our Species, are lineally deſcended from 

| the 
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the Father of the Faithful, who was the Friend 
of God, (Ja. xli. 8.) Nor is there in the World a 

amily ſo rich, as not to have ſome poor, or ſa 
noble and honourable, as not to have ſome vi- 
tious, lewd, lazy, wortbleſs Branches deſeended 
from it, if not the Founders of it.— I was once at 
2 noble Lord's Table, where a favourite Paraſite 
was offering up a good deal of this nauſeous 
Family Incenſe, in return for a good Dinner 
which he had juſt received. My Lord, whe 
had a Soul too great, and a Taſte too delicate 
to reliſh ſuch fulſome Flattery, cut him ſhort 
with this rough ſenſible Rebuke. Prythee Ned, 
faid He, Let us have ns more of this Stuff. 
That is, in my Opinion, the moſt Honourable Fa- 
mily, that bath feweſt R—gues and Wh—res in 
it. It would doubtleſs be a very entertaining 
Sight to ſee the Progenitors of any one Family 
in the World for 2 or 3000- Years. backward 
paſſing in Review with all their proper Enfigns: 
of Dignity, or Marks of Infamy, all the proper 
Diſtinctions of Honour or Diſhonour, Virtue 
or Vice, Riches or Poverty. How many Knaves 
and Fools; as well as Heroes and Philoſophers, 
would appear in fo long a Deſcent! How ma- 
ny different Scenes of Riches and Poverty, 
Scythes and Sceptres, Rags and Ribbands, 
Swords, Spades, and Pick-axes, &c. would di- 
verſify the motley Proceſſion | 
I Iwas t'other Day to viſit my honoured Friend 

and Kinſman Leoline ap Rhees, ap Shenken, ap 
Haowell, ap Tudor, ap Burgoyne, Eſq; who like 
a primitive Hero and Philoſopher, r 
7 * | g- 
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Dignity of the moſt ancient Family in the World 
upon a pretty Patrimonial Eſtate of 15 /. per 
Annum, which he boaſts has never been en- 
creaſed by Uſury or Trade, by Rapine or Fraud, 
or diminiſhed by Luxury for above 700 Years 
laſt paſt, His chief Riches and Glory conſiſt 
in a large Roll of Parchment that will almoſt 
cover one Quarter of his Eſtate, in which he 
boaſts a Pedigree, riſing up to near an hundred 
Years after the Flood, though my good Couſin 
verily believes it might be proved, that he de- 
ſcended in a direct Line from Noah bimy*1f, 
and if that could be fairly made out, it would 
follow that he was lineally deſcended from Adam; 
and tho' any reaſonable Man would think That 
as much as in Conſcience he could expect, or 
defire, yet as my Couſin never makes any Boaſt 
of this Great Anceſtor, he plainly inſinuates that 
his Family ſubſiſted long before That pretended 
Father of Mankind was ſo much as thought of. 
As this Parchment Tree is very ancient, and 
the Rats have made ſome Depredations upon 
the Family, which have occaſioned many Breaks 
and Mutilations in the Pedigree, Care has been 
taken from Time to Time :c ſupply the ſeve- 
ral Vacancies with ſuch Characters as may be 
ſuppoſed to do moi Honour to the venerable 
Stock, and are moſt fit to appear in a Genealo- 
gy of Heroes, My Couſin, to ſay the Truth, 
is a compleat Per/on of Honour. He knows how 
to ſupport the Dignity of his Character, and at 
the ſame Time to ſhew upon proper Occaſions 


all that Humility and Condeſcenſion that are 
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inſeparable from good Senſe and true Honour; 
ſo that tho he ſcorns to toul his Fingers with 
the dirty Buſineſs of Trade, or puzzle his Brains 
with the Pedantry of Learning, nor give place 
to any little, up-ſtart, Poſ-diluvian Muſhroom 
who may have raiſed an Eſtate by his Hands, 
or his Brains; yet he will ſometimes humble 
himſelf ſo far as to honour them with a Viſit 
to accept of a Dinner, or ſometimes Half 
a Crown, only to ſhew his Good-nature, and 
that he is no more above the receiving the Ho- 
mage and Service of his Inferiors, than the rich- 
eſt Landlord from the pooreſt Tenant, or the 
greateſt Prince from the meaneſt Subject, tho 
perhaps he quickly forgets the Favour, and be- 
ſcoundrels the Man that beſtowed it. As he 
was one Day indulging the Vanity of his Heart 
among his honourable Anceſtors, a Wag in the 
Company put him in mind of his Grandfather 
who had been hanged for Sheep-fealing. My 
Couſin, with a Sigh and a Shrug, acknowledg'd 
the Fact, but not without a hearty Curſe upon 
the Memory of the then reigning Miniſter, who 
whilſt he was laviſhing away Honours and Ti- 
tles, Poſts and Penſions, upon ſome that better 
deſerved his Fate, took no Care to prevent the 
untimely Fall of a truly great Man, by making 
him at leaſt an Admiral, a General, a Judge, 
or a Privy-Counſellor. 

Now that there is no real intrinfick and ſub- 
ſtantial Good in all the Aavantages of Birth and 
Fortune, even Folly itſelf * confeſs. But 
ſuppoſe there were, yet, conſidering the uncer- 
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tain Duration, the precarious Tenure, that they 
may be forfeited even 1n this Lite to the Sen- 
tence of Juſtice, or the Breath of the People, 
which alone can keep the Bubble in Play, and 
prevent its ſinking into Nothing; or if not That, 
yet we are ſure it will die with us, it will then 
fail us; when we ſhall have moſt Occaſion for 
Comfort, I mean in the Agonies of Pain and 
Sickneſs, and the Hour of Death; no wiſe Man 
can think there is any Thing valuable in it but 
the Opportunities and Intereſt it may give us 
to do more Good in the World, and promote 
the Benefit and Happineſs of Mankind. Now, 
whether a Man that doats upon an imaginary 
Treaſure, that only ſeems to ſtuff out an ma- 
ginary Idea of human Greatneſs, but which can 
neither make him wiſer, nor better, that can 
neither give Health to his Body, nor Peace to 
his Mind, that can neither prolong his Life, 
nor give him Comfort at the Hour of Death, 
can have any better Pretenſions to true Great- 
_ neſs of Mind than Children, or Lunaticks di- 
verted with Play-things, and delighted with Bau- 
bles. Let themſclves be Judges. 

I cannot diſmiſs this Article without a few 
melancholly Reflections upon the Vanity of 
worldy Greatneſs, and the Infatuation that ge- 
nerally attends it even beyond the Grave. I 
particularly mean that ſolemn mortifying Farce 
of Grandeur that by the Cuſtom of many Na- 
tions is ated over the Graves of Great Men, 
There cannot (I think) be a ſeverer Satyr up- 
on human Weakneſs and Folly, than to ſee a 
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Herald, dreſſed in all his Habiliments, break - 

ing the White Rod, and making ſolemn Pro- 
clamation, that, V bereas it has pleaſed Almig he 
ty God to take out of this miſerable World the 
Soul of the Moj# Noble, Mighty, and Puiſſant 
Prince, &c. What pompous Epithets are theſe 
for a poor Breathleſs Sinner, whoſe Body is con- 
demned to be Food for Worms and creeping 
| Things, and his Soul perhaps — ! Better me- 
thinks, it would be to proclaim aloud to the Au- 
dience all the virtuous, memorable, and righ- 
teous Actions of the Deceaſed, to which all the 
People ſhould give their ſolemn Atteſtation, 
and "Dlefs the Memory, whilſt they bewail the 
Death of the departed Saint, or Hero; to chal- 
lenge them to make full and due Proof of any 
unjuſt or diſhonourable Action, with a Promiſe 
in the Name of the Succeſſor, of full and am- 
ple Reparation. This would be putting the 
Character upon a right Foot of Honour, and 
giving Publick Proof that he was determined to 
ſupport and maintain the Honour of his Fami- 
ly by making honourable Reparation for all the 
Injuries, which the Ignorance or Iniquity of his 
Predecefior might have committed——Like 
that ſolemn and glorious Appeal which the goad 
and great Prophet Samuel made in his own Per- 
ſon to the Multitude when he was reſigning the 
Sovereignty, which he had ſo long and fo glo- 
riouſly executed among them. 1 Sam. xii, 3. 
Bebolu, here I am, witneſs againſi me, before 
the Lord and before bis Anointed, W hoſe Ox 
* I taken, or whoſe Aſs have 1 taken? Whom 


have 
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have I defrauded, or whom have J oppreſſed? 
of of 40hoſe Hand have I received any Bribe to 
Mind mim Eyes therewith ? and I will reflore 
7t,-==Bleffed and truly Honourable would the 
NY of that Man be, to whom the uni- 
verfal Voice of the People could give the fame 
ſolemn Atteſtation that was then given, And 
bey faid, Thou haft not defrauded, nor oppreſſed 
ut; neither haſt thou taken aught of any Man's 
Hand. And he ſaid unto them. The Lord is 
Withefs ugainſt you, and his Anointed is Witneſs 
agaum you this Day, that ye have not found 
. in ty Hands. And they faid, HE IS 
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Think I have ſufficiently ſhewn the Vanity 

of being ptoud of any of the outward Ad- 
Vantages of Fortune, Bitth, or Station, from 
this fingle Conſideration, that nothing acci- 
dental or external can add any real Excellency 
to our Natures, can make ns wiſer or better, 
or more truly honourable, they add nothing to 
the Man, they communicate nothing to the 
Soul, which is the only Seat of true Greatneſs 
and Honour. Let us now examine whether 
thoſe Things that are more properly our own, be 
able to furniſh out any better Excuſes for Va- 
nity and Pride: Theſe are either the Excellen- 


cies of the Body, or the Mind. Of the firſt 
E4 Sort, 
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Sort, are Beauty and Strength: Of the ſecond, 
Knowledge or Learning. That on the former 
of theſe there is no Dependance, is the melan- 
cholly Object of every Day's Experience. Sick- 
neſs or Sorrow, Pain or Grief, (from which 
the Faireſt and the Strongeſt have no Exemp- 
tion, no Protection) will quickly deface the 
fineſt Beauty, wither the moſt blooming Face 
into Paleneſs, Wrinkles and Deformity, and 
break the Strength of the ſtouteſt and ſtrongeſt 
Man in the World, ſo that theſe at firſt fight 
appear too weak and inſufficient to ſupport that 
Superſtructure of Vanity that the Weak and 
Silly are to apt to raiſe upon it, If there be 
any thing that can ſupport or excuſe this Pre- 
ſumption, it muſt be the Talents of the Mind, 
theſe ſeem to be immediately our own, and en- 
tirely peculiar to us, and, give a Man a Supe- 
riority much more agreeable to a ſpiritual and 
N Being than all the Advantages of Beau- 
y, Birth, Titles, Riches, and Fortune, which 
8 all external and foreign to the Man, where- 
as the Mind is properly our own, or rather is 
ourſelves, and conſtitutes our very Efſence. 
+. That the moſt exalted Improvements of hu- 
man, Underſtanding are no ſufficient Founda- 
tion for Vanity or Boaſting, might eaſily be 
made appear from numberleſs Conſiderations, 
Were I to conſider particularly the Tediouſneſs 
and Ditficulty of attaining to any tolerable De- 
gree of Knowledge in any art or Science, the 
 Obſeurity and Shortneſs ot our Conjectures up- 
on the moſt concerning Queltions, 17 little 
Depen- 
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Dependance we have upon the Strength or Con- 
tinuance of our intellectual Abilities, the ſlen- 
der Partition there is betwixt Wiſdom and 
Madneſs, Learning and Folly, how ſmall an 
Accident or Diſorder in the animal Oeconomy, 
the Ferment of the Fluids, or the Heat of the 
Brain, would confound and deſtroy the fineſt 
Underſtanding, it would be ſufficjent to morti- 
fy the proudeſt Heart into a ſober and religi- 
ous Degree of Humility, Gratitude, and Devo- 
tion; it would convince every ſerious conſi- 
derate Man that the higheſt Pitch of Know- 
ledge he can attain, cannot furniſh him with a 
tolerable Excuſe for Vanity or Self-Conceit, 
that there is really in the Nature of Things no 
Foundation to ſupport it, that all the Appea- 
rances of it are founded in the weak and. par- 

tial Compariſons we make between ourſelves 
and others, and that this comparative Superio- 
rity is only betwixt Ignorance and Imperfection, 

and ariſes purely from Self-love, and a narrow 
Underſtanding. If the moſt learned Man in 
the World would go out of himſelf, and ſurvey 
the numberleſs Works of God, and Wonders 
of Nature, where no Cettainty can be obtained 
by the ſtrongeſt human Genius, and moſt com- 
prehenſive Underſtanding, it would diffolve the 
Charm, break the Bubble, and remove the II- 
luſion, which ſwell the Hearts of the Silly and 
the Vain into an Opinion of ſuperior Wiſdom 
or Greatneſs, and ſhew them the Imperfection 
of the moſt exalted human Knowledge. 


All 


All our Knowledge is either of Yords or 


up a good deal of the ſhort Span of Life to be 
le to attain to à competent Knowledge of 


eſe 
Numbers of theſe are to be found in the learti- 
ed World, who conſider themſelves and each 
others as Prodigies of Learning, Men of pro- 
found Erudition, only for being able to expreſs 
their Ignorance in Variety of Lang gs heir 
Converſation and Writings are embel i'd with. 
Scraps of Foreign Languages, which they think 
much more 1 and inſtructive than plain 
good Senſe and ſound Reaſon, exprefied in thtir 
own: native Language, I had once the Honour 
of being acquainted with one of thoſe learned 
Gentlemen, who directly anſwered the Charic- 
ter that Bai laau gives of a Pedarit, Tout Beriſſa 
de Grec & boufh d Ignorance, Who could ne- 


ver be perſuaded that Norris and Locke were 
Men 


Learning, beeauſe there was hardly a 
Quotation of Ges or Latin to be found in 


their Writings. | tat 
Our Knowledge of Things is at beſt ſhort 
and Imperfect, Sn of Obſeurity and Uncer- 
tainty ; the little the Wiſeſt of us knows extends 
no further than our own Syſtem, of the Parts 
of which we have only a general and ſuperfi- 
cial Knowledge; we ſee no further than the 
| EE Surface 
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gurface and Outfide of Things, as directed by 
the general Laws of Motion; all beyond this 
is meer Gueſs-work, Conjecture, and Uncer- 
tainty, And the Vanity of our ſupet ior Knows 
ledge can only proceed from ſuperior Igno- 
rance, the Ignorance. of ourſelyes, our Souls, 
our Bodies, their Union, their mutual Aﬀec- 
tions, theit ſeveral Relations ta the reſt of the 
Syſtem, and the 1 they receive from 
them, Let the wiſeſt Man but go out of him- 
ſelf and ſurvey the immenſe Extent of Nature, 
the Variety of its Works, the Regularity of its 
Motions, and the Harmony of Providence, and 
let him ſeriouſſy pronounce how little is his 
real Knowledge, how great his Ignorance. Let 
him take a Proſpect of the vaſt Dimenſions of 
thoſe aſtoniſhing Heaps of Matter that lie with- 
in the Reach of his Senſes, let him confider the 
ſtupendoug Motions that agitate the vaſt Maſs 
of Matter, and whirl about the numberleſs im- 
menſe Bodies that take their Courſes thro the 
unmeaſurable Space; and carty his Thoughts 
into that Immenſity where Imagination itſelf 
can find no Limits: Let him conſider that in- 
finite Duration which is before and after him, 
and finding his own Life included in it, let him 
obſerye the little Scantling of it that falls to his 
Share. Let him thence carry his Thoughts 
into the intellectual World, that infinite Num- 
ber of good and evil Spirits, with all their ſeve- 
ral Orders, Ranks and Claſſes, who have their 
diſtin& Offices and Habitations in the ſeveral 
Centres of Light and Darkneſs; let him con- 

| ſider 
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fider the vaſt Multitude of the Dead in their 
ſeveral Receptacles and Manſions, who, tho' 
dead to us, are now more alive and active than 
when they were united to theſe mortal Bodies : 
Let him add to theſe all the living Inhabitants 
of. this earthly. Globe, how few there be that 
know him, thatthink of him, or have any thing 
to do, with him, and then return to himſelf, 
and conſider what Rank he holds in the Uni- 
verſal Syſtem, what is his Strength, his Power, 
his Knowledge ; above all, let him contem- 
plate the Incomprehenſible Attributes of him 
who made all thoſe Creatures, who is always 
preſent to every one of them, ſupports and go- 
verns them; ſees at once into the Minds of 
ſuch an infinite Variety of free Agents, and di- 
rects their Thoughts and Paſſions to carry on 
his Deſigns in the Management of the Whole, 
yet without offering any Violence to their free 
Agency ; inſtead of dwelling upon his own 
ſcanty Portion of Knowledge, Wiſdom and 
Power, and comparing it with ſome of his in- 
ferior Fellow Creatures, let him draw the Com- 
riſon between himſelf and his Creator ; and 
if after this Survey he can find any Occaſion 
for Vanity, Boaſting, or Self-conceit, he mutt 
be either an obſtinately blind, or a contempti- 
bly filly Creature. 54; | 
But ſuppoſing the moſt that can be ſuppoſed, 
that our Knowledge were as perfect as our 
Rank and Nature can require, there would {till 
be as little Room for Vanity and Boaſting. 


The Perfection of our Nature conſiſts not in 
| | the 
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the Soundneſs or Extent of our Underſtanding z 
all the Knowledge and Learning in the World, 
if it tends not to humble the natural Pride of 
our Hearts, to teach us the Knowledge of our- 
ſelves, to purify our Affections, to mend the 
Heart and make us better Men, if it does not 
tend to promote in us Humility, Devotion and 
Charity, though due could talk with the Tongues of 
Men and of Angels, we ſhould be but as ſound- 
ing Braſs, and tinkling Cymbals. The Devil 
doubtleſs knows more than the moſt learned, 
or. perhaps than all the learned Men in the 
World, and yet is the moft miſerable of all Be- 
ings. The immenſe Capacity, the mighty Pow- 
ers, the extenſive Views, and fiery Perceptions 
of his angelick Nature, whilſt ſeparate from the 
meek Light and Love of God, are to him an 
infinite Fund of Anguiſh, a fathomleſs Abyſs of 
Miſery and Deſpair. No; the Perfe&ion of 
our Nature is a pure Heart enlightned by Faith 
and animated by Charity, and it is really a 
mortifying Thought to conſider how ſeldom a 
clear rational Head, and an honeſt, upright 
Heart meet together. I have often reflected 
with Grief and Pity upon ſeveral eminent Cha- 
racers both among the Living and the Dead, 
Perſons bleſſed with ſuperior Talents, great in- 
tellectual Abilities, Men that could reaſon, com- 
pute, and infer, and draw rational Concluſions, 
who yet employed them to no better Purpoſe 
than to contrive and execute the baſe ungene- 
rous Deſigns of a covetous, proud, ambitious 
Heart; who, whilſt they were capable of advi- 
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ſing and aſſiſting the Helpleſs, the Ignorant, and 
Unknowing in the fraudulent Ways of this 
crooked World, yet have not Honeſty enough 
to adviſe you for your Intereſt, if they could 
miſlead you, in order to improve their own, and 
make your Ignorance and Credulity a Step to 


their own Promotion, and the Advancement of 


their Fortunes, Hence you too often ſee in al» 
molt all Societies, even of learned Men (I wiſh 
] could except the moſt Sacred I) from the 
Conclave, down to the Governor of a petty 
Grammar-School, as much Artifice, Intrigue, 
Chicane, and as in a poor little Country 

poration. In ſhort, we may pronounce, as 
the Apoſtle did upon another Occafion, All Men 


feek their Own. All That Sincerity, Generoſity, 


Charity, and Pablick Spirit, which are inſepa- 
rable from great and noble Minds, are buried 
under the low Views, the ſordid Deſigns, the 
ſelfiſh ambitious Schemes, of corrupt ungene- 
rous Hearts. There is nothing more frequent, 
nor more to be lamented, than to ſee the Great- 
eſt Patrons, Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil, be- 
trayed by their too great Confidence in the 
treacherous Profeſſions and Pretences of ſelfiſh 
and deſigning Favourites, into ſuch unworthy 
Promotions as their own generous Heatrs, if 


not deceived, would abhor, whilſt Men of e- 


qual or ſuperior Merit are neglected or diſcou- 
raged, for fear they ſhould ſtand in the way, 
and obſtruct the covetous or ambitious Views 
of the reigning Favourite, —F f 
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I am led info this Way of Thinking by the 


Remembrance of my own particular Suffering, 
which, tho” I have long ago forgiven, I ſhall 
neyer forget. Give me leave to tell you my 
own Story, which I ſhalt make as ſhort as F 
can, At my firſt ſetting out from the Univer- 
fity to try my Fortune among other Adventu- 
xers in the great Lottery of the World, I had 
the good Fortune to be well recommended to 
three Eminent Perſons in Town, They quick- 


ly agreed to preſent me to a certain great Mi- 


niſter and Patron, who received me in a Man- 


ner as much exceeding my Expectations as my 


Deſert, and diſmifſed me with ſtrong Aſſurances 
of his Favour, A favourite Domeſtick, who 
was a kind of Premier in the Family, who re- 
ally wanted nothing but an honeſt Heart to 
make him truly a Great Man, congratulated me 
the kind Reception I had met with, and 
promiſed to improve every Opportunity of pro- 
moting my Intereſt, I departed well ſatisfied 
that my Fortune was made, that I had nothing 
more to do but to quality myſelf for ſuture Fa- 
vours, by endeavouring to deſerve them. Ac- 
cordingly Eretired to my Studies, and was in my 
own Imagination poſſeſſed of every Thing that 
could make my future Life happy: It was not 
long before a Vacancy happened, which my 
Friends immediately concluded would juſt an- 
ſwer my reaſonable Expectations, and deter- 
mined ta wait upon his Lordſhip, and beg it for 
me. They were received by my worthy Friend, 
who had promiſed to be my Advocate, and 
were 
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were told that his Lordſhip was at preſent en- 
gaged, but he would watch a proper Opportu- 
nity of recommending me in ſuch a manner, 
that he could ſcarce doubt of Succeſs. Upon 
the firſt Information I haſten'd to Town to wait 
upon my Patron, and acknowledge his Favour ; 
but to my great Surprize I found it had been 
iven away the Day before to another, upon 
the ſole Recommendation of my very worthy 
and learned Friend upon whoſe Aſſurances I had 
fo heartily depended. However, I rallied up 
all the Philoſophy I was Maſter of, and like the 
Honeſt Man in the Oxford Fefts, determined, 
ſince I could not get a Place in Town, to take 
one in the Stage- Coach, and leave the treacher- 
ous and cunning Seekers of this World to 
ſcramble and divide its Favours among them. 
Accordingly I retired to my little Patrimony, 
where I have lain many Years buried among 
the Ignorant, and the Merry, the Noiſy, and the 
Loud; neglected and forgotten by all but Him 
that made me. I am fo much a Philoſopher 
and a Chriſtian as treely to forgive my very 
Worthy Friend for falling into the Ways of the 
faſhionableWorld in which his Ambition tempt- 
ed him, and his Talents enabled him to appear 
to Advantage, but had I been in his Caſe and 
he in mine, I think I could never have forgiven 
myſelf ſuch treacherous inhuman Behaviour to 
an open-hearted, undeſigning Perſon, whom J 
had encouraged to depend upon my Aſſiſtance 
only that I might have an Opportunity to diſ- 


appoint and betray him. 
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T had not mentioned this Story of my de- 
Friend (Reſt and Peace to his Soul !) 

ut as a friendly Admonition to the Living, who 
may be tempted by the ſame corrupt Views 
in like Circumſtances to fall into the ſame in- 
direct Practices. Infincerity, even among the 
Infincere, even in Courts and High Places, is 
condemned as deteſtable by thoſe who practice 
it, but as horrid and exeerable by thoſe who 
ſuffer by it. Not to diſtinguiſh a Man of real 
Merit, is a Mark of Ignorance ; not to prefer 
ſuch a Man, in my Judgment and Eſteem, 
ſhews a Meanneſs of Soul; not to endeavour to 
ocure him the Rewards of ſuch Merit, when 
have it in mi Power to do it, is an Argument 
of an mdolent, felfiſh, or envious Spirit; to re- 
fuſe him my beſt Aſſiſtance when he humbly 
craves it, is inhuman, ungenerous, and diſho- 
noura le. But if un-aſk'd-and unſought I offer 
my Aſſiſtance, and pretend to ſerve him, if my 
inſincere Profeſſions of Friendſhip betray him 
into an unhappy Dependance upon me, and a 
Negle& of other Applications which might 
have been made with better Succeſs; if I im- 
prove his unhappy Security into an Occaſion of 
betraying him whilſt I pretend to ſerve him: 
If not content with this, I ſhould inſult the un- 
happy Sufferer, make a Jeſt of his Credulity, 
and expoſe him to the Ridicule of others 
I ſhould abhor myſelf, and think I deſerved to 
be kicked out of the Creation, 
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renn. 
A $5 my Hopes and Fears for this World are 


very moderate, I endeavour to paſs thro' 
it with a Philoſophical Indifference rather as 
a ſilent and impartial Spectator, than as one 
that has any real Intereſt in it, or Concern 
about it. I often ſee, with a Mixture of In- 
dignation and Pity, the mean Shifts, the dirty 
Services, the abject Compliances that are ne- 
ceſſary to engage the favour of the Great, and 
make a tolerable Appearance among the Can- 
didates for Wealth and Power. Self/hneſs, a 
Narrowneſs of Soul, and Baſeneſs of Heart, are 
the bitter Root of this pernicious Evil. Every 
Man, of this Make, is his own firſt Couſin, 
neareſt Relation, and beſt Friend; and conſi- 
ders his preſent Portion of Intereſt, Wealth, and 
Power, in no other Light than that of an im- 
proveable Stock for the ſole Behoof, and Be- 
nefit of. the Proprietor ; and therefore turns his 
whole Attention to Ways and Means of ma- 
king the faid Improvements. This is his ſin- 
gle View; whatever Character he aſſumes, 
whatever Profeſſions he makes, all terminates 
in himſelf.” All his Pretenſions to Generoſity, 
Friendſhip, Honour, and Publick Spirit, are 
only thin Diſguiſes to conceal the abject Views, 
and baſe Deſigns, of a ſelfiſh ungenerous Heart. 
Thoſe, whom he pretends to honour with his 
Fr iend- 
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Friendſhip and Confidence, in his Heart he re- 
gards only as ſo many Tools or Inſtruments 
neceſſary for the Execution and Support of this 
great and important Point, to blow up an im- 
menſe Bubble of Vanity, and preſerve it as 
long as poſſible from burſting. This is the true 
State and Temper of all the ambitious, the co- 
vetous, the ſelfiſh Seekers of this World. Were 
you to apply, by yourſelf, or your Friends, to 
ſuch a Perſon as a Patron, your real Character, 
your-abſolute and perſonal Merit, whether you 
were a Man of Ability, Virtue and Honour, 
whether you were fit to be truſted with ſuch a 
Commiſion, to fill ſuch a Poſt, or execute 
ſuch an Office with Dignity and Courage, 
would be no Part of the Queſtion ; but whe- 
ther he will come into Meaſures, whether he 
will obey the Word of Command, whether 
he be fit to anſwer ſeveral other Purpoſes, to 
promote the ſeveral Schemes he has in view, 
or perform any ſecret Services which the Ne- 
ceſſity of his Affairs may require. This will 
be the ſole Standard and Teſt of this ſpurious 
uivocal Merit. For, when the Head and 
Heart of a Patron are perverted by ſiniſter 
Views, indirect Schemes, and ſelfiſh Defigns, 
he will be ſure to encourage none but ſuch as, 
he is aſſured, are both able and willing to pro- 
mote the ſame Views, and athſt in the Execu- 
tion of any favourite Scheme which he may 


think neceſſary for the Increaſe, or Security of 


his Fortune, his Power or his Perſon, Now, 
when I ſee a Man facrifice his Underſtanding 
FS F 2 of and 
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( 68 ) 
and Conſcience to his Ambition, or his Coye- 
touſneſs ; or be a Tool or a Slave to the ſelfiſh, 
partial, corrupt Schemes and Intrigues of o- 
thers; in whatever Form or Figure be may ap- 
pear, I conſider him in no other Light than 
that of a Pimp, or Procurer. And I think it is 
hardly a Matter of Queſtion, which is the moſt 
infamous Profeſſion of the two, to be a Pimp 
to a Man's Luſts, or to his Vanity and Ambi- 
tion. The former is, indeed, in common Eſ- 
timation, reckoned the more ſcandalous, but 
the latter may be more truly. infamous and 
much more deteſtable, becauſe the former may 
concern none but himſelf and his W—re; but 
the other may have fatal and execrable Conſe- 
quences upon Poſterity. This ſingle Conſide- 
ration may account for numberleſs whimfical 
Promotions that have been, and may hereaftes 
be made in all Ages of the World. Hence it 
Has come to paſs, that many. poor Creatures 
whom Nature defigned for Rat-Catchers, os 
Pedlars, have been ſet in High Places, exalted 


above their Betters, have wallowed in Luxury 


and Plenty, whilſt better Men have. wanted. 
Bread. If there were no terrible Conſequences 
attending this pernicious Evil, it would be ri- 
diculous enough, to know and. conſider the ma- 
ny and peculiar Kinds and Degrees of Merit 
to which ſome fortunate People have owed 
their Promotion in every Scene or Profeſſion 
of Life. The being uſeful, or neceſſary to a 
Patron, the marrying a near Relation, or the 
being able to requite one good Turn with _ 

| cr, 
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ther, have always been eſteemed good and lau- 
dable Reaſons for Preference; but, that a Man 
ſhould owe his Promotion purely to a wrong 
Turn of Head, or Corruption of Heart, to a 
Tidiculbus Caſt of Face, or Set of Features, is 
a little whimſical and unaccountable. — I had 
once the Honour to be paying my Duty to a 
Great Miniſter, who in the Hunting Seaſon 
was cbtne into the Country to enjoy the Plea- 
ſure of that healthy Diverſion. At Supper he 
was mentioning to me, with great Marks of 
_— and Eſteem, a young Clergyman 
. who appeared that Morning upon the Field, 
well mounted, ſmartly dreſſed, and one of the 
moſt alert Sportſmen He had ever ſeen, and 
concladed with faying, He is a clever young Fel- 
tow, I muft and will take care of bim: And had 
not this Reverend Sportſman been forced, ſoon 
after, to travel into foreign Countries, in order 
to eſcape Hanging in his own, which he rich- 
ly deſerved, he might, for ought I know, be- 
ore this Time have been— | 

Men that have puſh'd their Fortunes, and 
raiſed themfelves by fuch odd and unworthy 
Arts, as none but the Worthleſs and Undeſer- 
ving could ever practice, contract by degrees 
an Rabitnal Narrowneſs of Soul, and a judicial 
Poverty of Heart, uncapable of every generous 
Thought, every noble and uſeful Deſign, of 
enjoying their Plenty and Honour, and ſupport- 
ing their Characters with Dignity and Eaſe, and 
employing their Intereft and Fortune for the 
Good and Benefit of Mankind, but raging with 
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an inſatiable Thirſt and Appetite for more. 
Such as theſe are to be met with in every State 
of Life ; little, hungry, penurious Creatures, 
who, tho never ſo full, are never ſatisfied ; who, 
tho' they have much more than they. deſerye, 
or know how to enjoy, are always craving for 


more; and what to do? Why, only to enrich 


ſome worthleſs Booby, whilſt they ſuffer Men 
of Learning, Probity, and Honour to ſtarve. — 
I remember, many Years ago, a humerous mad 
Fellow about Town, who had the Splendida 
bilis to an extravagant Degree. He was, by 
Profeſſion, a Maker andrMender of Souls, He 
had a Mould for the former; and a Philgſepbi- 
cal Tenter (as he called it) for ſtretching the 
narrow and contracted, and extending them to 
their due Dimenſions. As I was one Day trudg- 
ing down the Strand, I chanced to ſee him in 
cloſe Conference with that little ſhrivell'd old 
Fellow, Gripe, the Scrivener, An interview be- 
twixt two ſuch extraordinory Perſons, I thought, 
muſt be ſomething very particular, and I had 
Curiofity enough to make a Halt to ſee the 
Event, My Friend, the Operator, happening to 
ſpy me a-croſs the Street, leaves his Patient, 
and ſteps over to me. Sir, ſaid he, What do 
you think? I have been offering that old Fellow 
fo make him a Soul, the Dog ſays, he has one al- 
ready, but I can hardly believe him, I am ſure 
if be has, it was none of my making, and I cf 


fered to make bim a Dozen better and larger 


than bis for a Groat. Why, faid I, did you not 
Mer to tenter his old one? Tenter him !-—ſaid 
| ne | he, 


WE | 
he, — Rot him, I would as ſoon try to tenter a 
Cobweb, I am ſure it is ſo thin and ſo rotten, 


it would break under my Hands, like a Piece of 


wer brown Paper, The Moral of this mad 
Speech is applicable to Thouſands. Qui capit, 
ille facit. 

Mankind may be fairly divided into Patrons 
and Clients; ſome who are able to give, and 
others who want to receive: Some who have 
Favours to beſtow, and others, who have Fa- 
vours to ask : Some who are forced to depend 
upon the Aſſiſtance and Protection of others, 
or make others depend upon them. The Ne- 
ceſſities of Mankind, and the Inequality of their 
Fortunes, make this Dependance neceſſary, and 
it is the Buſineſs of Philoſophy and Religion to 
regulate the Exerciſe, and direct the Manage- 
ment of this Dependance, ſo as to make it uſe- 
ſul to the Publick, and anſwer the great Pur- 

ſes and Deſigns of Providence, which is, to 
make one Man's Superfluity a Relief to ano- 
- ther's Neceſſity ; one Man's Strength a Support 
to another Man's Weakneſs; all mutually con- 
ſpiring to promote the Glory of God, the Wel- 

of the Publick, and the Benefit and Hap- 
poet of each other. Now, when Men of 
erit, who are not always the Favourites of 
Fortune, are diſtreſſed in their worldly Circum- 
ſtances, and find there is nothing to be got but 
by mean and diſhonourable Practices, they are 
too often tempted to let go their Integrity, and 
ſwim with the general Stream of Corruption, 
rather than ſtarve with Honour and a good 
FTW Con- 
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Canſcience ; for, as neither ef theſe are mar- 
ketable Commodities, no Wonder that Gold 
and Silver, with a good Proportion of Brafs, 
carry all before it; and if under ſuch Diſ- 
e ee there be a viſible Decay of Vir- 


tue, Honour, and Publick Spirit, Who can 
wonder? r 
It is a Reproach to Religion, Humanity, and 

a liberal Education, that there ſnould be found 
among Men of Learning, and in other reſpects 
of fair and virtuous Characters, That Meanneſs 
and Littleneſs of Mind, as to regard none but 
themſelves, to engroſs and enclaſe the whole 
Fountain of Favour, and exclude the Modeſt 
and Sincere from the Obſervation of thoſe wha 
if they knew them, might be diſpoſed to fa. 
vour and reward their Modeſty and Merit, or by 
vile Calumny or Miſrepreſentation traduce and 
expoſe the Characters of thoſe whom they en- 
Vy, hate or fear, as Rivals and Competitors. 
Nothing gives me a greater Idea of thoſe two 
Great Men Horace and Virgil, than that they 
could without Jealouſy, or Emulation, recom- 
mend and ſupport each other in the Favour of 
the moſt polite and munificent Patron in Rome. 
They were mutually conſcious of each others 
Merit in their different Places, there was no 
Competition for Favours, nor did either of them 
think himſelf eclipſed or injured by any Ap- 
lauſe or Advantages received by the other. 
Nom iſto vivitur illic guo, tu nere, modo, is the 
Anſwer that either of them would have gi- 
ven to the Impertinents of this Age, as, well 
as 


(73) 
as of That, Theſe were the natural Dictates of 


on open, ingenuous Mind, of a large and' gene- 
rous Heart; But when I fee Men of excellent 
Underſtanding and eminent Learning intent 
upon nothing but their own Advantage, aim- 
ing at nothing but Riches and Power, under- 
mining, ſupplanting, and betraying every Man 
whom they apprehend may ftand in their Way 
and obſtruct their (ſelfiſh, covetous, or ambi- 
tious Deſigns, I view them in no other Light 
than that of Religious Huckſters or Learned 
Sfockjobbers, Let a Man's Head be ever fo full 
of Learning, or Cunning, of what ſort ſo ever it 
be, if it beunder the Direction of a little, corrupt, 
covetous, ſelfiſh Heart, let their State and Em- 
ployment be what it will, whether it bein Stocks, 
or Sciences, Lottery-Tickets, or various Read- 
ings, whether in Libraries, or Change- Alley, ſolv- 
ing Problems or cracking Nutts, publiſhing new 
Editions or ſinging Old Ballads, reading Lectures, 
making Mouſe-traps, or ſelling Turnips, they 
are all equally removed from all Pretenſions to 
true Honour or Greatneſs of Mind. 

Good Senſe and true Honour are ever atten- 
tive to true Merit in whatever Form or Dreſs 
it appears, ever ready to beſtow or procure due 
Encouragement and ſuitable Rewards, to re- 
lieve the Indigent, ſupport the Induſtrious, and 
raiſe out of Obſcurity and Want into Light 
and Plenty the Modeſt and Deſerving, who 
have wanted Opportunities of appearing in the 
World to Advantage, I was much delighted 
with the graceful and generous 2 | 8 
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which the late Archbiſhop of Rheims (LeTillier) 
introduced the celebrated Father Mabillon to 
Lewis XIV. Sir, ſaid he, I have the Honour 
to preſent to Your Majeſiy the moſt learned and 
modeſt. Monk in your Kingdom. [This was the 
Language of a great Soul, truly worthy of a 
Perſon of his eminent Worth and Station, who 
conſidered his Modeſty as adding Luſtre and 
Dignity to his Learning, and making that an 
Introduction and Recommendation to the Royal 
Favour, which, without ſuch a Patron might 
have been the moſt likely to exclude him from 
it for ever. 1 | 20 

We have had in England a Laud, who was 

ually induſtrious to inform himſelfof the Cha- 
racters of Clergymen, both in the Univerſities 
and in more private Life in the Country, and 
to promote latent Merit without any Applica- 
tion. And it is the greateſt Pleaſure to me that 
Juſtice obliges me to congratulate Men of Learn- 
ing and Piety upon their having, at preſent, in 
That high Station a common Patron and Friend; 
who, to the great Abilities of his Predeceſſor, 
has added an uncommon Share of Good-Na- 
ture, Affability, and Wiſdom. If all our Pub- 
lick Patrons would copy after this worthy Ex- 
ample, in diſtinguiſhing and countenancing the 
Deſerving with Impartiality; the Number of 
them would ſoon be increaſed. For, tho' the 

eateſt Encouragement to Merit would not 
be able in This Age to produce many Eu/e- 
biuss, any more than it could raiſe many 
WYhartons in the Ia, yet, it would naturally 
| Do 
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make the Clergy in general more induſtrious 
to recommend themſelves by their own perſo- 
nal Merit, when they found that real Merit 
would be a ſufficient Recommendation to Pub- 
lick Favour. 

Patronage, whether in Church or State, 
is the Exerciſe of a great Branch of Power. 
Power in all its Branches and ſubordinations, 
whether natural or political, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, is a Talent or Truſt derived from the 
ſupreme Fountain of Power; for the Uſes or 
Abuſes of which a ſevere Account will one 
Day be required. The Nature and Uſes of 
This Truſt are clearly implied in the very Na- 
ture of the Grant, which is, that it be exer- 
ciſed upon proper Objects, and in a proper 
Manner. All that are employed in this Truſt, 
from the King to the Petty Conſtable, are con- 
ſidered as Miniſters, Vice-gerents, and Officers, 
accountable to bim from whom they have re- 
ceived it. The Prince is the immediate Mi- 
niſter of God, Rom. xiii. 4. Subordinate Ma- 
giſtrates are his Miniſters, Deputies or Vice- 
gercnts, accountable to him for the Manage- 
d of heir reſpective Provinces. The Uſes 
nis delegated Authority or Miniſterial 
er, can be no other than what are agreeable 

Nature and Will of the Supreme Lord. 
 cheſe, both Reaſon and Revelation aſſure 
re to be a Terror, not to good Works but 
evil; Revengers to execute Wrath upon 
that do evil, Rom. xiii. 4, For the Pu- 
n of evil Doers, and the Praiſe of them 
that 
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bar ab well, 1 Pet. ii. 14. Now if Princes 
aud all that are put in Authority under then 
would truly and (rr | hire ni niſter Fuſtice to 
the Puniſhment of Wickedneſs and Vice, and the 
Maintenance of true Religion and Virtue, Things 
would quickly be put upon a tight Foot, and 
all Competitions for Favour would be brought 
to a peremptoty and impattial Deciſion by the 
unerring Rule of Truth and Righteouſneſs; the 
Evil-doers would have nothing to hope, and 
the Well-doers nothing to fear; real Merit, 
Virtue, and Honour, would be the never-fail- 
ing Steps to Preferment; Infamy and Shame 
would be the inſeparable Companions of Vice 
and Iniquity. The Learned, the Pious, and 
the Good, would have the firſt and faireſt 
Claim to the Favours of the Great; and the 
Enemies of Religion and of Honour, would 
be baniſhed not only from the Courts of 
Princes, but even from the Houſes and Coun- 
tenance of all good Men ; and the truly Ho- 
nourable, of both Sexes, would be as much 
aſhamed of appearing in the Company of a 
| Libertine, or Infidel, as to be caught in a 4% 
| habille, or in Company with a Bawd, or a 
| Pick-pocket ; and the Rewards of Virtue would 
| be given to none but thoſe who had Merit 
enough to deſcrve them. I ſhall conclude 
with a ſhort Story. —— Once upon a time 
| there lived in a certain Nation a Man of true 
Honour, and a conſiderable Patron; who in 
the Diſpoſal of his Favours regarded nothing 
but the real Merit of the Receiver, He — 
ER, ong 
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long entertained very favourable Intentions to. 
wards a Clergyman of great Merit, who had 
lain fo long buried in the Obſcurity of a Coun. 
try Village, under the Inſolence and Oppreſ. 
fion of a wrong- headed Country Squire, that 
the poor Man looked upon himſelf as quite 
hopeleſs, helpleſs, and friendleſs; when all of 
2 ſudden, this worthy Patron ſurprized him 
with, a Preſentation to a Living of very con- 
ſiderable Value. The poor Man, amazed at 
This unexpected Generoſty, immediately wait- 
ed upon his Patron with all thoſe decent and 
grateful Acknowledgments, which fo uncom- 
won a Favour might be reaſonably thought ta 
deſerve, The Patron cut him ſhort with this 
rough, good-natured Reply. Sir, Pray ſpare 
your Speeches and keep your Compliments to your 
felf,, You are under no manner of Obligation ta 
me. For had I known a more deſerving Man 
in England than yourſelf, you ſhould not baue 
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LETTER VIII. 
A TFuſt: Senſe of Honour proceeds from a. 


Canſciouſneſs of ſome inherent Worth: 
or Excellency in ourſelves, or ſome honourable: 
Relation we bear to our Maker or Fellow- 
Creatures, from ſome real Superiority we en- 
Joy on the Stage of Liſe, or in the Scale of 
Being, which never fails to inſpire a great 

and 
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and generous Mind with noble Sentiments} 


ſuitable and correſpondent to the real Dig- 


nity of our State and Nature, ſo as to ſcorn 


to be guilty of an unworthy, or diſhonourable 


Thought, Word, or Action, that may diſgrace 
our real Character, or degrade us from the 
Rank in which we ſhine, to the Level of our 
Inferiors. Thus in the Scale of Beings, Men in 


general glory in diſtinguiſhing themſelves from 


the Brutes, by exerting their rational and intel- 


lectual Faculties, in ſuch a manner, and to 


fuch -noble Ends and Purpoſes, as the Great 


Author of our Being intended: So They diſ- 


tinguiſh themſelves from Children, and Men 
of Senſe from Fools, by acting agreeably to 
their ſuperior ſenſe and Knowledge, and ſhow- 
ing a manly and rational Contempt of thoſe 
Baubles and Trifles, which are the ſupreme De- 
light and Enjoyment of Childhood and Folly. 
Men that are exalted to high Stations, either 
in Church or State, diſtinguiſh themſelves from 


the World below them, by ſuch ſuperior Vi- 


ilance, Attention, Integrity and Courage, as 
their exalted Stations, the Greatneſs of their 
Charge, and the Extent of their Provinces may 
require, and the Man of Quality and Honour 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his Interiors, not fo 
much by his Title and Equipage, as by the 
Candor of his Mind, the Benevolence of his 
Heart, the Politeneſs of his Manners, and the 
Generoſity of his Actions; and therefore ſcorns 


to tarniſh the Luſtre of his Character, by ſay- - 


ing, or doing any thing that has a mean, ſor- 
did, 
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did, or ungenerous Appearance: And the tru- 
ly good Chriſtian, whoſe Hope, and Treaſure, 
and Converſation is in Heaven, who conſiders 
himſelf as a Citizen of the New Jeruſalem, 
keeps his Heart and Eye unmoveably fixt up- 
on the glorious Dignity, the immortal Honour 
of his high Calling in Chriſt Jeſus, which he 
ſcorns to ſacrifice to Luſt or Pride, Ambition 
or Covetouſsneſs, the Pomps and Vanitics of 
this wicked World ; well knowing that this 
preſent World lieth in Darkneſs, and. that all 
the Riches, and Honours, and Pleaſures it can 
poſſibly beſtow on its deluded Votaries, are not 
worthy to be compared with one Moment's 
Enjoyment of that unſpeakable Glory which 
God has prepared for them that unfeignedly 
love him and keep his Commandments. 

The Dignity of human Natute, even in this 
State of Humiliation and Pennance, is fo ob- 
vious to any attentive Mind, that the very Hea- 
thens diſcovered it by the Light of Nature, 
many of them talk juſtly and magnificently of 
our original Grandeur and primitive Perfection, 
before we fell into this State of Mortality and 
Sorrow, and of our glorious Reſtitution to our 
2 Felicity. This they ſpoke of not on- 

as a traditional Truth derived from the Fa- 
ther of the New World thro” all the Branches 
of his Family, but as an inward Sentiment of 
Nature, interwoven with our very Frame, and 
eſſential to our Being, of which we find many 
memorable Teſtimonies among the Writers of 
the Fythagoricꝶ and Platonick Schools, all at- 
FREE A „ | teſting 
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teſting this great but melancholly Truth, that 
We are a Race of ſinful miſerable Creatures, 
fallen from” our original Glory into a State of 
@ion and Mortality; that We ate not 
now, what we once were, what the Great Au- 
thor of our Being intended us to be, and what 
we ſhall be hereafter. This View of our Con- 
dition has been in all Ages a Reaſon for think- 
and ſerious People to confider what was 
that Pefection, what the original Felicity of 
our Nature, how we came to loſe it, what was 
the Original of Evil, and of all the 'Calamities . 
that have ever ſince overſptead the Pace f 
the Earth, and detained the whole human Spe- 
cies under the Bondage of Miſery and Death, 
whether there were any Poſſibility of a Reſto- 
ration, and what the moſt probable Means to 
effect it. All agreed in this, that it was the 
Loſs of ſome inward Treaſure, ſome ſpiritual 
and rational Perſections, which could only be 
recovered by mortifying the animal Life in us, 
which is the Death of the inward and. ſpiritual, 
by preſſing thro the Slavery and Darkneſs of 
corrupt Nature into the ſupreme Centre of Lite, 
Light, and Glory; conſcious at the ſame time, 
that under the preſent Ruins of Innocence and 
Happineſs, under the Veil of this corruptible 
mortal Body, there lay concealed a glorious 
and excellent Nature, an immortal Spirit, ſigh- 
ing for Deliverance, and longing for Redemp- 
tion from the Bondage of Corruption into tho 
glorious Liberty of the Sons of God, that to 
this glorious and immortal Spirit there belonged 
a 
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a glorious and immortal Body, which they 
called * the connatural, the luci form, the im- 
material Body, the ſubtle Vehicle or Chariot of 
the Soul; Expreſſions frequently to be met with 
in Hierocles and other Pythagorick and Plato- 
nick Writers, agreeable to wiat St. Paul calls 
the ſpiritual Body + 1 Cor. xv. 44. That this 
glorious Body with its glorious Conſort the 
Soul, which in Scripture Language conſtitute 
tbe inward Man, were confined in this Priſon 
of Fleſh and Blood, from which it had no poſ- 
' fible Means of eſcaping but by weakening and 
mortifying our natural Appc-tites and bodily 
Luſts, which are the Chains by which we are 
detained in this Priſon of Corruption and Death; 
that every Indulgence of the animal Life was 
prolonging our Captivity, ſtrengthening our 
Chains, ſinking us deeper into the mire, put- 
ting us into the inner Priſon, and putting our 
Feet ſo faſt in the Stocks, as to render our 
Eſcape difficult, if not impoſſible: It was taking 
off, or clogging at leaſt the Wheels of the hea- 
venly Chariot, and clipping the Wings of its 
divine Inhabitant, ſo as toretard if not entirely” 
to obſtruct her Return to her heavenly Coun- 
try. Hence proceed the many noble and af- 
fecting Exhortations to the Exerciſe of all the 
moral Virtues, and Encouragements to all the 
Diſciples of Wiſdom to perſevere in this. glo- 
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tious Warfare, to ſubdue their Bodies by Ab- 
ſtinence and Mortification, to purify their Souls 
by a Contempt of Riches, Pleaſures, and all 
the Vanities of Life, and feſhly Luſts which war 
againſt the Soul; to abſtain from every Inſtance 
of Impurity and Uncleanneſs as a Diſgrace to 
the Dignity of our Nature, and an Affront and 
Diſhonour to him that made us. 

But as the beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathen 
Moraliſts found by fad Experience their utter 
Inability to perform this mighty Taſk, to com- 
pleat this mighty Deliverance from the Capti- 
vity of Sin and Death, they all agreed in the 
Neceflity of begging and depending on the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome ſuperior Power, whoſe di- 
vine Influence and Mediation they felt and ac- 
knowledged, and called by different Names 
without knowing what or whence it was. Ari- 
ftotle calls it Inteliectus Agens, by which he 
meant nothing more than a certain, created 
intelligent Being, or Nature, ſubſtituted by God 
to illuminate the human Soul, to excite actual 
Attention in it, and communicate to it thoſe 
common intellectual Principles which general- 
ly obtain in all Men, and that ſtood in the 
lame Relation to the human Soul, as the viſi- 
ble Sun with its Light and Influence does to 
vital Nature in this lower World. But the beſt 
Philoſophy believed it to be the Voice and 
Power of God in the Soul, exciting in it good 
Thoughts and holy Deſires, and aſſiſting us by 
his ſpecial Grace to conquer our natural Cor- 
ruption, and return to our primitive Peri ection; 

| of 
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of which I.could produce numberleſs Inſtances 
from the Platonick Writers. There is a noble 
and remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe in one 
of Seneca's Epiſtles *. There ts, (ſays he) an 
holy Spirit in every one of us, the Preſerver and 
Fudge of Good and Bad, who behaves towards 
us, juſt as we do towards him. | 

The Aſſertion of Arates, quoted by St. Paul, 
Adds xvii. 28, That we are the Offspring 
of God, (d, ime irwn) was the concurrent 

nſe of the beſt Poets and Philoſophers in all 
Ages of the World, tho' not expreſſed in di- 
rect Terms, but ſtrongly implied in æquipotent 
Expreſſions, all confeſſing and adoring an Uni- 
verſal Omnipotent Spirit, the overflowing Foun- 
tain of Life, pervading, upholding, and filling 
all Things, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our Being. Him whom the Athemans 
ignorantly worſhipped under the Title of the 
(Canes Ow.) unknown God, the Apoſtle de- 
clares to be the Moſt High God, who made 
the World and all Things therein, who giveth 
to all Life and Breath and all Things, in whoſe 
Image our firſt Parent was created, and is there- 
fore called The Son of God, Luke iii. 38. The 
Created Image of the Ever Bleſſed Trinity, en- 
dued with all Perfections neceſſary for his ex- 
alted Rank in the Scale of Being, which was 
to be ſupreme Lord and Governor of this ſublu- 
nary World, : 

| | G 2 . 
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* Sacer ineſt in nobis Spiritus, bonorum malorumꝗ e 
Cuſtos & Obſervator, & quemadmodum nos illum tracta- 
mus, ita & ille nos. 


(34) ha 
For the better underſtanding our real and 
proper Perfection, let us try if we can ſtrike 
out any Light either from Reaſon or Revela- 
tion, into the Original, Preſent, and Future 
State of human Nature. In the firſt Enquiry 
Reaſon can give us no Aſſiſtante, and the Light 


we receive from Revelation is feeble and ob- 
ſcure. We are aſſured that we were created 


in the Image of God, but the preciſe Signifi- 
cation and Extent of that Image is no where 
directly ſpecified. All that we can learn about 
it is from the Analogy of Faith, comparing ſe- 
veral Predictions and prophetick Symbols, 
and what the Scriptures declare concerning 
our Redemption and future Glory, which muſt 
be the fame which we loſt by the firſt Adam, 
and ſhall recover in the ſecond. 

As to our preſent State, it is a State of Diſ- 
cord, Contention, and Oppoſition, betwixt 
Good and Evil, Light and Darkneſs, the Fleſh 
and the Spirit, The Good find themſelves 
powerfully excited and aſſiſted in the Opera- 
tions of this Holy Warfare by an omnipotent 
loving Spirit, who manifeſts himſelf by ineffa- 
ble Impreſſions of Light and Power upon the 
pure in Heart, upon which Account they are 
called in Scripture the Children of God, Rom. 
viii. 16. Heirs of God and Foynt Heirs with 
Chrift, Rom. viii. 17. Partakers of the Divine 
Nature, 2 Pet. i. 4. _ Guided by the Spirit of 
God, Rom. viii. 14. having the Guardianſhip of 
Angels appointed to miniſter to the Heirs of Sal- 
vation, Heb, i, 14. And their very Bodies are 
| 8 called 
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called the Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, 1 Cor. iii. 

16, and Members of Chriſt, 1 Cor. vi. 15. 
That under this dark Veil of Fleſh and Blood 
there lies concealed a glorious and heavenly 
Body the 99s 55ue, the connatural Vehicle 
of the Soul, St. Paul confeſſes, 2 Cor, v. and 
calls it our Houſe which is from Heaven, ver, 2. 
which he oppoſes to our earthly Houſe of this 
Tabernacle or corruptible Body, ver. 1. and 
expreſſes his Groaning and earneſt Deſire at leaſt, 
if not his Hope, that he ſhould not be unclothed, 
or put off this mortal Body by Death, but have 
it abſorpt into his heavenly luciform Body, as 
Enoch and Elijah had, that Mortality might be 
 Fwallowed up of Life, ver 4. The State of 
the Wicked in this World, (till they be ſhut 
up in final Impenitence) is a State of Diſci- 
pline, Probation, and Hope, the Good Spirit 
of God ſtrives with them, encourages them 
by Mercies, terrifies them by Puniſhments, 
alarms them by Checks of Conſcience, invites 
them with the Hopes of everlaſting Happineſs 
and unſpeakable Glory, and threatens them with 
endleſs and unſpeakable Torments. And as no 
Man is ſo abſolutely wicked, as to extinguiſh 
all Senſe of Good and Evil, and to renounce 
all Appearances of Virtue, which to the moſt 
corrupt Minds will ever appear amiable, hence 
they ſubſtitute the external Forms and Appear- 
ances of Virtue, in the room of ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Righteouſneſs, which has given occaſion 
to corrupt and partial Obſervers of human Na- 
ture, ſuch as Epicurus, Hobbes, Rochefoucalt, 
G 3 Mande- 
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Mandeville, and other Writers of the ſame Claſs, 

to reſolve all Virtue into Affectation, Vanity, 

and Self-Love, which it muſt be confeſſed is 
the true Ground of that counterfeit Humility 
and Charity which an the faſhionable World 
paſſes under the Name of Politeneſs and Good- 
Breeding. The true Patron of ſolid Virtue, 
and Standard of Perfection is the Life of the 
Bleſſed Jeſus, who come down from Heaven 
to inſtruct us in every Branch of our Duty, to 
teach us the Dignity and Worth of human 
Souls, one of which he declares to be of more, 

Value than the whole World, and for which 
nothing leſs than the ineſtimable Price of his 
moſt precious Blood could be a ſufficient Ran- 
ſom. He taught us by his Precepts and Exam- 
ple, that true Greatneſs of Mind conſiſted in a 
Contempt of the World, in renouncing all the 
Riches, Honours and Pleaſures of this mortal 
Life, in overcoming all the Temptations of 
Luxury, Vanity and Pride, to which our ſeve- 
ral States and Conditions of Life may expoſe 
us, and that our real Happineſs is not to be 
found i in this World, but only in that which is 
to come. 

As to our future State. St. ohn tells us in 
general, 1, Eph. iii 2. That We are now the. 
Sons of God, but it doth not yet appear what we 
ſhall be, but we know that when Chriſt ſhall 
appear, we ſhall be like him, for we ſhall ſee 
Him as He is, which, without corretpondent 
Faculties, we cannot do. 80 then, if we be 
Partakers of his Spirit here, we ſhall be 2 
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kers of his Glory hereafter; if He has by the 
mighty Operation of his Grace purified our 
Souls from dead Works, He ſhall alſo change 
our vile Body (rdus A rar hdg ie war) that it 
may be like unto his glorious Body, according 
to the mighty Working whereby He is able t9 
ſubdue all Things to himſelf. The Form and 
Splendor of our Lord's Glorious Body are very 
fully and diſtinctly deſcribed by the Evangeliſt 
St. Jobn, to whom he appeared in the Iſle of 
Patmos, Rev. i. 13, 14. He was cloathed with 
a Garment down to the Foot, and girt about the 
Raps with a golden Girdle, his Head and his 
Hairs were white like Wool, as white as Snow, 
and his Eyes were as a Flame of Fire, and his 
Peet like unto fine Braſs, as if they burned in a 
Furnace, and his Voice as the Sound of many 
Waters, and his Countenance was as the Sun 
ſhineth in his Strength. In Compariſon of this 
how faint and feeble are all the Expreſſions, 
how contemptible are all the Forms of worldly 
Glory. The Magnificence of an Eaſtern Mo- 
narch is no more than Childrens Play when 
compared with the Glory that ſhall be revealed 
in every true Member of Chriſt Jeſus. Can 
any Hope, any Intereſt, any Glory be equal to 
this! And can thoſe Men have any Pretenſions 
to Honour and true Greatneſs of Mind who te- 
nounce this high and heavenly Calling! who 
reject the Offer of immortal Life and Glory, 
and endeavour to perſuade themſelves and 
others, that they have in them no Principle or 


Hope of Immortality, but are only dropt into 
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the World by Chance, to live and die like the 
Beaſts that periſh, Theſe Gentlemen ought to 

be regarded by every ſincere Chriſtianand Lover 
of Virtue, not only as Enemies to the Croſs 
of Chriſt, but as Traytors to their own Spe- 
cies, and Enemies of human Nature, as they 
endeavour to deprive us of that glorious Hope 
which alone can ſupport us under the manifold 
Diſtreſſes of this mortal Life. And it is worth 
obſerving that while the good Chriſtian pa- 
tiently ſubmits to the Anguiſh of Pain, the 
Confinement of a ſick Bed, the Infirmities of 
Old Age, and the Agonies of Death, in the 
Hope of a glorious Reſurrection to immortal 
Life, theſe Men who have renounced this 
high and heavenly Conſolation, when they fall 
into the common Calamities of Life, fink un- 
der them into 7 and Deſpair, and fly 
to an Opiate or a Piſtol to put an end to a mi- 
ſerable Life. The true (riſtian, conſcious 
of his Heavenly Original, ſupported by a 
Hope full of Immortality, preſſes on boldly 
and ſteddily in the Path that leads to Eternal 
Life, and ſcorns to do any thing that may diſ- 
grace the Dignity of his Heavenly Profeſſion, 
and is afraid of nothing but the Diſpleaſure of 
his. God. He ſcorns to proſtitute the exalted 
Faculties of his Heaven- born Soul to the ſer- 
vile Drudgery of Ambition and Covetouſneſs, 
or pollute his Body, which is the Temple of 
God, and deſigned for Eternal Glory, by Luſt 
and Intemperance. He conſiders all Mankind 
as his Brethten, and Fellow Heirs of the ſame 
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Promiſes, whom he thinks himſelf obliged to 
aſſiſt and comfort, under all the Difficulties and 
Diſtreſſes of this mortal Life, and is therefore 
ever ready to do good and to communicate 
without Hypocriſy or Partiality, or Reſpe& of 
Perſons; and he finds already the Earneſt of 
his future Reward, the Seal of his Redemption, 
even the Peace of God which paſſeth all Un- 
derſtanding. This This is True Honour, which 
the Princes of this World can neither give, nor 
take away. This is the Honour that cometh 
from God only; and SUCH HONOUR 
HAVE ALL HIS SAINTS. 
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LETTER IX. 


LL the Offices of Piety and Devotion 
towards God, as well as of Juſtice and 
Charity to our Fellow-Creatures, are bound 
upon us by the ſober Dictates of Nature, Rea- 
ſon, and common Senſe. The Former, I 
hope, I have ſufficiently ſhewn in the Courſe of 
theſe Letters, and it would be as eaſy to ſhew 
what particular Kinds of Behaviour may be 
reaſonably expected from Men of Honour, and 
true Greatneſs of Mind, in the ſeveral different 
Branches and Articles of Social Life; but I ſhall 
confine myſelf to one or two Inſtances only, 

There is a ſort of complexional Tenderneſs 
a Affection for our Species interwoven in our 
vc. Nature, which is finely expreſſed by a word 
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7 to our Language, which is Humanity. 

his is that which involuntarily melts and ſof- 
tens the moſt ſavage Hearts, at the Sight of a 
miſerable Object. This makes us naturally 
mourn with them that mourn, and grieve for 
the Miſeries of thoſe whom it is not in our 
Power to relieve: and when we ſee a Man fo 
hard-hearted, ſo void of all Pity, fo loſt to all 
Senſe of Compaſſion, as not to aſſiſt the Miſe- 
rable and Afflicted, and do the beſt he can to re- 
lieve them, we juſtly call him an Inbuman 
Brutiſh Creature. But, as this natural Tender- 
neſs is in all Men more or leſs, and in ſome en- 
tirely weakned and deſtroyed, by the Corrup- 
tion of their Hearts, the Violence of their Paſ- 
ſions, the baſe Treachery and infatiable Avarice 
of Self-Love, therefore Men have been forced 
to patch up and improve the Ruins of it by cer- 
tain artificial Methods of Education which we 
call Good Manners and Good Breeding, by which 
the Language and Forms of Humanity are in 
ſome meaſure preſerved, without any corre- 
ſpondent Sympathy in the inward Man. Hence 
proceed the affected Sigh, the awkward Smile, 
the lying Tear, the ceremonious Complement, 
the inſincere Promiſe, the merry Mourning, and 
all the various Forms and Shapes of Hypocriſy, 
which paſs current thro the Polite World under 
the venerable Names of Good Nature and Good 
Manners ; from whence (as I have already ob- 
ſerved) the partial and corrupt Obſervers of hu- 
man Nature have taken occaſion to reſolve all 


the Appearances of Humanity and Benevolence 
= among 
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among Mankind into Policy, Affectation, or 
Self-Love: but let theſe Enemies of human Na- 
ture declaim and reaſon as loudly and perverſely 


as they pleaſe, ſure I am, there is ſuch a Prin- 


ciple as Generofity and Benevolence, the original 
Growth of human Nature, implanted in us by 
the Great Author of our Being, which is inſepa- 
rable from great and worthy Minds; which, 


however it may be check'd and buried under the 


corrupt Paſſions and Inclinations of degenerate 
Nature; yet has ſtill ſome Force even in the 


worſt of Tempers, and is an invincible Byaſs 


and Direction in the beſt. Let us but obſerve 
the involuntary (I had almoſt faid Mechanical) 
Emotions of Compaſſion that ariſe in the Hearts 
of all Men, who are not quite abandon'd, at the 
Sight of an unhappy Object in Diſtreſs : and the 
God-like Pleaſure that ariſes from our ſucceſsful 
Endeavours to relieve them, and get them re- 
moved into a happier Situation ; this is an un- 
anſwerable Proof that there is, even in theſe Ru- 
ins of human Nature, ſuch a Virtue as a inte- 
reſted Benevolence; and that this is not an artifi- 
cial, but a natural State of Soul, appears plain- 
ly from hence, that we ſee even Children, and 
People of weak Underſtandings, who are not ca- 
pable of abſtracted Reflections, who are moſt 
thoughtleſs of their own Condition, and incapa- 
ble of entering into the Proſpects of Futurity, 
have the moſt tender and affecting Sentiments 
of Compaſſion. But when we proceed further, 
and reflect upon the divine Satisfaction that ariſes 
in a generous Heart from the Conſciouſneſs of 
| | having 
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having done a good-natured compaſſionate 
Thing to a Perſon in Diſtreſs, of having re- 
lieved his Sorrows, and comforted an afflifted 
Soul, it can proceed from nothing but a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of having acted agreeably to the Dig- 
nity of our Nature, ſomething worthy of a 
Great and Generous Soul, 

This is ſaying a great deal, but this is not all. 

It is poſſible that all this may be done by the 
meer Strength of Good-Nature, but eſpecially 
if joined with good Senſe, and improved by wiſe 
and ſtrong Reflection; but there is yet behind 
one Point of Honour, one Inflance of a great and 
noble Soul, which meer Nature, unaſſiſted by 
the Grace of God, can never attain to, and that 
is, after the Command and Example of our 
Bleſſed Maſter, to forgive Injuries, to love our 
Enemies, to bleſs them that hate us, to pray for 
them that deſpitefully uſe us and n us, 
This is a hard Leſſon to corrupt Fleſh and 
Blood, and appears as abſurd and unreaſonable 
to unmortified Reaſon as to be in love with 
Sickneſs and Poverty, or to pray for Peſtilence 
and Famine, But that even this is a Duty, tho' 
not diſcoverable by corrupt Reaſon, nor agree- 
able to our corrupt Paſſions, not only bound 
upon us by the Obligations of Religion, but 
perfectly agreeable to the ſupreme Truth and 
Nature of Things, I ſhall endeavour to make 
appear from theſe two Conſiderations : | 
I. That an unforgiving revengeful Temper 
can only proceed from a Littleneſs and Weak- 
neſs of Mind and a narrow Underſtanding. 
| ; i 
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2. That by plain Conſequence, a Forgiveneſs 
of Injuries, and a placable and merciful Diſpo- 
ſition towards thoſe that commit them, is an in- 
fallible Mark of a great Mind, animated by no- 
able Sentiments, and juſt Views of the real State 
and ultimate Iſſue of Things. 
Infirmi eſt animi exiguiq; voluptas 
Uitio, was the Obſervation of a wiſe Hea- 
then, and whatever Opinion the military Gen- 
tlemen, (who in all Ages and Nations are much 
the ſame) might have of the Lawfulneſs and Ex- 
pediency of Revenge, the wiſer and better Part 
of the heathen World, the Moraliſts and Philo- 
ſophers were univerſally agreed to condemn it 
as ungenerous and unmanly. If we duly con- 
fider the real Ground and Foundation of moſt 
of the Enmities and Diſputes which divide and 
diſturb Mankind, (I mean private Perſons) we 
generally find, they ariſe from ſuch Trifles as a 
wiſe Man would be aſhamed to own. All the 
great Articles of human Property are happily ſe- 
cured to every good Man by the Laws of our 
Country, and all Controverſies upon theſe Ac- 
counts are eaſily reducible to a juſt and equi- 
table Deciſion, but the Things which break the 
Friendſhips, interrupt the Peace, and trouble the 
Repoſe of Mankind, are generally of another 
Nature; ſuch as little Competitions for Intereſt, 
or Emulations for Fame, Honour, and Prece- 
dency ; a wry Look, a contemptuous Expreſ- 
ſion, a diſteſpectful Behaviour, or even the miſ- 
taken Appearance of either, which a wiſe Man 
woald have deſpiſed and pitied, has too often 
pro- 
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produced bloody and tragical Confequences, 
Now, bow bi. alible that ſuch Min ſhould 
diſcompoſe a reaſonable Mind, force it from its 
Situation, and precipitate the angry Soul into a 
State of Fury and Diſtraction! How comes it 
to paſs that ſuch Trifles, as have no real Con- 
nection with our Happineſs, no Exiſtence but 
in our diſtemper'd Imaginations, ſhould have ſo 
much Power over us, as to diſarm our Reaſon, 
baffle all our Philoſophy, and drive us to ſuch 
Degrees of Madneſs as may entail Sorrow upon 
our laſt Moments, and caſt us into endleſs Mi- 
ſery !! Why, it proceeds only from a ſhameful 
Weakneſs of Mind, a Defe& of Reaſon, and 
a criminal Indulgence of Fancy, Imagination, 
and Paſſion. This may help to explain a com- 
mon Obſervation ; That Cowards are moſt prone 
to Revenge. A Man of a /ittle Mind, who has 
been guilty of mean and diſbonourabie Practices, 
Judges of other Men by himfelf, and meaſures 
every Man's Sentiments by his own, and there- 
fore cannot expect that another ſhould forgive 
him, what he knows he could not forgive in 
another; and is therefore under continual Ap- 
prehenſions of ſuffering what he knows he has 
deſerved, and can never think himſelf ſecure 
till he can find an Opportunity of finiſhing his 
Malice by ſome unſuſpected Treachery in an 
unguarded Hour. 80 true is that ſaying, That 
Cowards have been known to fight, and ſometimes 
to conquer, but were never known to forgive : 
which gave Occaſion for the Spaniſh Proverb, 
agreeable to the Genius of that proud cowardly 

vin- 
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vindiftive Nation, Forgive me the Injuries yau 

have done me. | 37 

Forgiveneſs of Injuries, therefore, and a mer- 
ciful Diſpoſition towards thoſe that have inju- 
red us, is an infallible Mark of a great and noble | 
Mind, and is our indiſpenſible Duty, 1, As rra- | 
fonable Creatures; but more fo, 2. As Chris 
an,. | | 
# As reaſonable Creatures, we ſhould ſeriouſſy 
conſider the real Ground of our Complaints, | 
the Subject-Matter of our Contentions, the 
Nature of thoſe Articles in which we are ca- | 
pable of doing, or receiving Injuries ; and theſe þ 
pear at firſt Sight to be nothing more than 


the trifling Appendages of this ſhort precarious. 
State of Being ; little Circumſtances ariſing 
from the preſent fantaſtical State of Things, in 
which the real and proper Happineſs of our 
Nature is no way concerned; a State that will | 
quickly have an end, and in the next Stage of 6 
Exiſtence will appear as not worthy to be re- ö 


membred by rational and immortal Spirits 
created for everlaſting Life and Glory, -u | 
theſe, if we would form a right Judgment, we 
ſhould judge of them as God judges. We ſhould 
endeayour to view them in the ſame Light as | 
they appear to glorified Saints and Angels, the | 


glorious Hoſt of Heaven. To theſe Bleſſed 
Spirits all our eager Competitions and fierce | 
Contentions for Intereſt, or Fame, Riches, Glo- | 
ry, Crowns and Scepters, Kingdoms and Em- 
pires, appear juſt as contemptible, tho' not ſo 
innocent, as the Squabbles of Children about ) 
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Play-things and Baubles, or Chickens about a 
Worm, or a Barley-corn.— We ſhould next 
conſider the preſent State and Condition of hu- 
man Nature, and the Relation we ſtand in to 
our MAKER, and Fellow-Creatures. We are 
all the unhappy Offspring of unhappy Parents, 
a weak, unconſtant, trifling, giddy Generation, 
the Children of Vanity and Corruption, though 
Heirs to immortal Life and Glory. The beſt 
and wiſeſt Man amongſt us has his peculiar 
Foible, his particular Infirmity, The Sin that 
eafily beſets him, his unguarded Hour, his for- 
getful Moment, expoſed to numberleſs Temp- 
tations, and never ſecure from falling. Think 
now, what Degrees of Charity, Compaſſion, 
and Chriſtian Forbearance every Man ought to 
ſhow to his offending Brother. Should God be 


extreme to mark what the very beſt of us has 


done amiſs, what fleſh could be ſaved! and 
ſhould all Mankind agree in the rigorous De- 
mands of Juſtice, what could be expected but 
univerſal Contuſion and Deſolation! Now, 
what Reaſon has any Man to expect Forgive- 
neſs either from God or Man, who will ſhow 
none to thoſe that have injured or offended him? 
Can we reaſonably hope to receive, what we re- 
faſe to give? Can we expect for ourſelves what 
we deny to others? No, ſurely: It is therefore 
our indiſpenſible Duty, as reaſonable Creatures, 
as freely to forgive, as we hope to be forgiven, 
But the Obligation is {till much ſtronger upon 

us as we are, (or profeſs to be) Chriſtians. The 
Bleſſed Jesvs, whole Diſciples we profeſs to be, 
who 


Sy - 


who is the ſole Ptuntain of Light and Life, 


Truth and Honour, and who beſt underſtood 
its true Nature, has taught us throughout his 
whole Goſpel, that the only true Honour of 2 
Chriſtian, is to reſemble his Father which is in 


Heaven. This is the only true Greatneſs of 


Mind, which ought to diſtinguiſh a true Chri- 
ſtian. Tis on this Account that he Commands 
and Charges this Duty of Forgiveneſs upon us. 


And that no Man may plead Ignorance or Ina- 


jor? (Oe bar to this great and important Duty, 
our Bleſſed Maſter has exemplified in his own 
Life every Action and Branch of Duty in which 
true Chriſtian Honour and Greatneſs of Mind 
does conſiſt. Every thing that the deluded 
World calls Great and Honourable, all the little 
Advantages of Birth and Fortune, Wealth and 
Power, which are the Idols of wrong Heads, 
and corrupt Hearts, he deſpiſed and rejected, 
He, who was Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, 
whom all the Hoſt of Heaven worſhip, before 
whom all the Princes and Nations of the Earib 
are but as the Drop of a Bucket, and are counted 
as the ſmall Del of the Ballance; He, who 
might, if he bad pleaſed, have made his Ap- 
pearance in the World with all that Pomp and 
Magnificence which Heaven and Earth could 
furniſh, for our Sakes, and for our Inſtruction 
and Example, choſe to make his Entrance upon 
the Stage of this Life with all the Types of Hu- 
mility, Abjection and Poverty; to be born of a 
poor Virgin, in a Stable, in Want of all the com- 
mon Neceflaries which even the pooreſt gene- 
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rally enjoy on ſuch Occaſions; and the whole 
Tenour of his Life was agreeable to this Begin- 
ning. Riches, and Honours, and Pleaſures, 
which are the ſupreme Happineſs of litele Minds 
and unſanctiſied Hearts, he abſolutely renoun- 
ced, and choſe. Contempt and Labour, Re- 
proaches and Poverty for his Portion, whilſt be 
went about doing Good, and healing all the bo- 
dily and ſpiritual Infirmities of thoſe who had 
Faith to be healed; for all which he received 
no other Recompence front his ungrateful Coun- 
trymen, than to be treated as a Malefactor, and 
to be put to the moſt painful and ignominious 
Death: In which laſt Scene of Life he exhibit- 
ed the moſt illuſtrious Specimen of true Great. 
nefs of Mind, in the Forgiveneſs of his Murders; 
Father (ſays he) forgive them, for they know not 
what they do ! | | 

Judge now, can Ignorance and Vice, Intem- 
1232 and Lewdneſs, Violence and Fraud, 
Irreligion towards God, and Injuſtice towards 
Man have the moſt remote Pretenſion or Re- 
lation to true Honour ? Can any little trifling, 
vain, ungrateful Creature be truly honourable ? 
Can any Spark of Honour ſo much as glow in 
a proud, malicious, ſpiteful Heart? Can that 
Man have any tolerable Pretenſion to true 
Greatneſs of Mind, who is a Slave to Intempe- 
rance, Luſt and Folly? Can any thing truly 
Honourable, Great and Noble proceed from a 
fordid, ſneaking, niggardly, penurious Soul ? 
We may with as much Reaſon expect the Soul 
of a Brute, the Spirit of a Devil, and the Perfec- 
tions of an Angel to meet in the ſame Perſon. 


(9) 
I know not any Inſtance in modern Story-fs 
applicable to this Point, as that we find in the 
ife of the famous Gaſten Marquis de Renty, 


his illuſtrious Nobleman was a Soldier and a 
Chriſtian, and had a peculiar Felicity in recon» 
_ ciling the ſeeming Oppoſition betwixt the two 
different Characters. He had a Command in 
the French Army, and had the Misfortune to 
receive a Challenge from a Perſon of Diſtinction 
in the ſame Service. The Marquis returned 
Anſwer by the Perſon who brought the Chal- 
lenge, that he was ready to convince the Gentle- 
man that he was in the wrong, and if he could 
pot ſatisfy him, he was ready to aſk his Pardon. 
The other, not ſatisfied with this Anſwer, inſiſt- 
ed upon his meeting him with his Sword, to 
which he ſent this Anſwer ; That he was re- 
ſolved not to do it fince God and the King had for- 
bidden it, otherwsſe he would have him know that 
all the Endeavours be had uſed to pacify him did 
not proceed from any Fear of him, but of Almigh- 
ty God, and bis Diſpleaſure, that he ſouls go 
every Day about his uſual Buſineſs, and if be did 
Sault him, he would make him repent it. The 
angry Man, not able to provoke him to a Duel, 
and meeting him one Day by chance, drew his 
Sword, and attacked him, who wounded and 
diſarmed both him and his Second, with the 
Aſſiſtance of a Servant that attended him; but 
then did this truly Chriſtian Nobleman ſhow 


the Difference betwixt a Brutiſh and Chriſtian 
Courage, for he led them to his Tent, refreſhed 
them with Wine and Cordials, cauſed their 


Wounds 


Wounds to be dreſt, and their Swords to be 
reſtored to thein, and diſmiſſed them with Chri- 
ſtian and friendly Advice, and was never heard 
to mention the Affair afterwards to his neareſt 
Friends. It was à uſual Saying of his, That 
here was more true Courage and: Generofity in 
Baring and forgiving an Injury for the Love of = 


God, 'than im requiting it with 'antther, in ſuſa 


Fering rather than revenging, becauſe the Thing 
was much more difficult : That Bulls and' Bears 
hat Courage enough, but it was 4 Brutiſh Cou- 
rage, whereas ours ſhould be fiich as ſhould be- 
come Reaſonable Creatures and Chriftians, © 
I beg leave to conclude with this folemn De- 

claration. In Obedience to the Command: and 
Imitation of the Example of my Bleſſed Ma- 
fter, by whoſe Merits and Interceſſion I expect 
to receive the full and free Remiſſion df all my 
Sins, I do freely and abſolutely remit and for- 
give all Injuries and Wrongs, Affronts and Of- 
fences, that have at any Time by Treachery 
or Violence, by wrong Heads or malicious 


Hearts, by falſe Friends or open Enemies, 


been acted or intended againſt me; and pray 
God, they may never be laid to their Charge; 
and hope by the Grace of God, I ſhall ever be 
ready to return Good for Evil to the greateſt 


Enemy J have in the World. 


